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awareness in the curriculum throughout the United states) also 
attended. This report contains the three main lectures, the three 
presentations, and the four workshops given at the symposium. The 
main lectures were: "Political Mucation in Germany" (G. Backer); 
"Political Education in and about Europe" (h. Hooghoff); and 
"European Regionalism" (t. Stammen). The presentations included* 
Italy (f. Baratta); United States (J. Bonstingl); and Portugal (2. 
Magelhfiws). The workshops covered: "social Education and values s 
Their Place in the Scottish System" (I. Barr) ; "Theoi^ and Practice 
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M. J. Turner); and "Calabria Mia, As an Example of the European 
Dimension" (H. Hooghoff). Three appsndices are included describing 
in-service training at Dillingen, West Germany; outlining the program 
of the symposium; and listing the symposium participants. (DB) 
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VORWCHIX 



In den letzten Jahren hat dec Atist»u des "europaischen Hauses*^ 
beachtliche Formen angenononen. Wirtschaftliche und technische 
Zusarinenarbeit der Nationen aind nur ein Tail des FundafManta 
europaischer Integration. Urn d£.s Zusanunenwachsen Europas nachhaltig zu 
sichern«. bedarf es entspcechender Anstrengungen im Bereich der 
Erziehung, 

Ausgehend von dieser Erkenntnis haben die Akademie fur 
Lehrerfortbildung in Dillingen und das niederlandische Institut fur 
Lehrplanentwicklung (SLO) im Jahre 1987 vereinbart, der europaischen 
Dimension in der Lehrerfortbildung einen besonderen Stelleni^ert 
beizumessen. Mit dem 1* Dillinger Symposium im Juli 1989 wurde eine 
Plattform geschaffeni. die es Lehrem xmd anderen itn Bildungsbereich 
tatigen ermoglichen sol Its Erfahrungen uber "Europe im Unterricht" 
auszutauschen. An diesem Symposium nahmen Kolleginnen und Kollegen aus 
Belgierii. Italian^ Niederlander Portugal, Schottland. Ungarn und der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland sowie einige Gaste aus Nordamerika teil. 
Der grosse Erfolg dieser Veranstaltung ermutigte die Organisatoren wie 
Teilnehmer^ das ^'Dillinger Symposium'* als eine zentrale Einrichtung 
zur Forderung der eutopaischen Dimension in der Erziehung zu 
institutionalisieren. Die zentrale Lege in Europa sowie die qiir.stigen 
technischen Voraussetzungen der Akademie fiir Lehrerfortbildung in 
Dillingen unterstreichen dieses Anliegen. 

Der vorliegende Bericht uber das 1, Dillinger Symposium fasst 
wesentliche Beitrage zusammen, die versuchen die Ausgangssituationen 
zu beschreiban. Darauf aufbauend sollen in den folgenden Jahren im 
Rahmen dieses Dillinger Sumposituns konkrete Anregungen und Hilfen fiir 
Lehrer aller Schularten und Nationen erarbeitet werden, die dazu 
geeignet sind, den Europagedanken in unserer Jugend zu festigen* 




Ludwig Haring 
Direktor der Akademie 
fiir Lehrerfortbildung 



Hans Hooghoff 

Senior curriculum advisor for the 
Social Studies and Humanities (SLO) 



Over the last Tew years the idea of a "European House'' has grovm up» 
Economic and technical cooperation between Europe's nations is one 
part o£ the move towards a more fundamental European integration. To 
ensure the long term strength of European unity it is a] lo necessary 
to strive for similar links in the field of education. 
Based on this recognition the Academy for In-service Training at 
Dillingen in Bavaria and the Dutch National Institute for Curriculum 
Development (SLO) decided in 1987 to promote jointly the European 
dimension as a specific focus for in-service training and professional 
development* 

On^a result of this was the first Dillingen sympo3ium in 1989^ a forum 
for teachers and educators to exchange information and experiences 
about Europe in education. The 1989 symposium gathered together 
representatives from Belgium, Italy, Portugal, Scotland, Hungary » 
Netherlands and the Federal Republic of Germany along with three 
colleagues from the USA. The great success of this meeting has 
encouraged the organisers and participants to font^lise the forua. into 
the so-called "Dillingen Symposia'', as a focus for the improvement of 
the European dimension in the curriculum. The central geographical 
location in Europe and the facilities of the Academy at Dillingen make 
it an ideal location and opportunity to consolidate this intention. 
This report on the first Dillingen symposium gathers together the most 
important lectures and presentations which described the starting 
position. Based on that in the ccMning years, and within the context of 
the symposium there will be work on developing concrete materials for 
teachers in all types of schools in all nations. East and West, who 
are able to promote the idea of being European citizens of the future. 





Ludwig Ha ring 
Direktor der Akademie 
fur Lehrerfortbildung 



Hans Hooghoff 

Senior curriculum advisor for the 
Social Studies and Humanities (SLO) 



1. OBJECTIVES, prcx:edures, cm 



s 



Imlm Zntrociuicticm/backgcound 



In May 1988 the Ministers of Edtication of the countries of the 
European Cc imunity adopted a resolution iirtiich aims at the enhancement 
of the Euro pean dimension in education. 

National authorities have been requested to outline policies that 
should lead to attention for Europe in terms of at least &>cial 
Studies and Languages courses. Ctoly ix^rginal attention is being paid 
to the European dimension in relation to teacher training and 
curriculum development* 

'^he Bavarian Academy for In-Service Training at Diliinjen and the 
Dutch National Institute for Curriculum Development (SLO) organised an 
international symposium on Europe in Social Studies and Civic 
Education at Dillingen. Bavaria. West Germany, froni 16-22 July I*)59. A 
main theme of the symposiiOT was "Europe*' and the ways in which tie- 
topic might be taught and discussed in schools. 

The symposium participants were drawn frcnn the N#5ther lands, Belgium^ 
Hungary, Portugal, Italy, Scotland and West Germany. There were also 
representatives of the Close-Up Foundation, USA; an organization with 
considerable experience in promoting {»litical awareness in the 
curriculum throughout the United States. Another feature of the 
symposium was the involvement of approximately fifteen teachers from 
all types of Bavarian schools. This is a requirement for all courses 
based at the magnificent Akademie fvir Lehrerfortbildung and it ensured 
that teacher's need and perceptions were never far from the 
symposium's thinking; a view consistent with the principle that 
teachers roust be involved in any worthwhile curriculum development. 



1«2. Proceedings and issues 
Proceedings 

The format of the syn»posium was one built on formal presentations of 
papers, workshops sessions and review sessions ^ This proved to be a 
useful approach which helped th*? disparate national inputs to build a 
sense of purpose and unity. It also allowed, as the work progressed, a 
progressive focussing on issues and matters shared by all participants 
and central to the idea of European identity. 

Formal presentations were made by Gerhard Hacker, Director of Social 
Studies at the Bavarian Academy, Dr. Hans Hooghoff of SLO on Political 
Education in Europe and Professor Dr. Theo Stammen of the University 
of Augsburg on European Regionalism. 

The workshop sessions took forward a number of perspectives and were 
intended to be activity based. In fact, due to a dearth of experience 
of activity based in-^service, most of the workshops were little more 
than seminars. 

The review sessions allowed participants to engage in critical 
reflection on the symposium's progress and the developing agenda for 
action. 



Issues 

While during the course of a week long syinposiim a wide range of 
issues are identified and discussed^ a number seemed to be of 
particular importance. 

- How can the concept of Europeanism be fostered in school systems in 
ways that are intrinsically educational and i»t simply responses to 
political imperatives? 

- How can we foster a sense of Europe when the political and economic 
structures promoting Europe do not themselves represent all parts of 
that entity? 

- What is Europe in political terms and in geographic terms? 

- How can the curriculum help resolve the tension between the 
development of a European identity and yet place appropriate value 
on the particular and distinctive cultural, ethnic and historic 
aspects of national or regional identity? 

- What are the values and attitudes we would want to es^use and 
develop as being necessary if students are to have appropriate and 
responsible sense of Europe? 

- Is there a set of principles and characteristics that might be 
proposed as characterising effective means of learning and teaching 
in a European context? 

- Which curricular cc^ponents might reasonably be said to have a 
responsibility to address explicitly European dimensions? 

- How can European curricular collaboration take place in ways that 
are enhancing in professional terms for all participating countries 
but do not cut across individual national intitiatives? 

- How can a consortium of curriculum specialists such as that convened 
in Dillingen take forward work on the toaching of "topic Europe^* in 
a way that is a representation of inter-national co-operation.? 



1.3. Outcomes and future plans' 
Purpose 

There were a number of outcomes fcoro the symposium. The most direct 
was that an agenda had been identified and a debate initiated 
justifying the planning of the proposed second symposium in April 1990* 

To this end a planning group was formed comprising representatives 
from each participating country and a core group of executive planners 
to take forward the detailed work for April 1990. 

The 1990 symposium will have a nK>re precisely structured prograirane 
developing issues identified in July 1989. The principal purpose of 
that symposium and the Dillingen initiative in general was agreed to 
be - 

"To help teachers and education systems conceptualize 
and address a range of needs relating to social studies 
and social education in a European perspective'*. 

The symposium is concerned with these issues in all stages of school 
education, special education and adult education. The main emphasis 
being on school education. 



A number of draft curriculum papers will be prepared in advance of the 
April 1990 meeting* These might include the following: 

* Education for EuroE^ - Imperatives. 

* European Values Inventory. 

* The Learning of Teaching Process for European Understanding. 

* Multi-cultural Understanding Evaluation Aide-Memoire. 

Membership 

The absence of a number of national perspectives from the July 1989 
symposium was accepted as a deficit. All members of the planning grouf 
agreed to submit appropriate names from agencies and/or countries not 
represented. 

EC and Council of Europe 

In view of recent statements on behalf of the European Community and 
the Council of Europe it was agreed that representatives of both 
organizations should be invited to make keynote addresses at the April 
symposium. 



Course evaluation 

Participants were invited to comment on the symposium under five 
headings: 

- symposium structure 

- symposium content 

- symposium objectives 

- mix of participants 

- recommendations for further action. 

The general responses of participants were as follows: 
Course Structure: 

The general reaction to the course structure was that the lack of a 
broad introductory presentation made the constituent elements 
difficult to relate to each other. The absence of an easily 
* identifiable common theme was to an extent frustrating* Although, as a 
pilot venture exploring a broad topic within a variety of national 
perspectives, this was accepted as an almost inevitable criticism of a 
first symposium. The need for future events must be to ensure a 
tighter and clearer overall structure. 

There was a feeling that thero were perhaps too many contributions 
which prevented any consideration in depth of particular aspects. 
Incidentally, some participants felt that there were too many inputs 
of a theoretical nature and that some of these did not relate 
particularly to schcK>l education. Closer attention to curriculum 
issues would have been valued by some participants. Hhile some 
participants felt the changes to the week's prograirane were an 
irritation others took the view that the flexibility of the programme 
coupled with the mix of plenary, workshops and informal sessions was 
good* In general, there was a view that iK>re workshops with a specific 
task, a tangible product, would be an improvement. 

Content: 

Although not a view expressed by many participants it would have 
perhaps been beneficial if there had been circulated prior to the 
symposium a set of briefing papers and reading materials. This would 
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have helped all participants bring to the symposium a more developed 
conceptual understanding of exactly what to expect. 

There were criticisms that parts of the programme were too abstract 
and the methodology rather static. The workshop groups held the 
promise of being im>re interactive but they did not always prove to be 
so. 

Different participants had different expectations of the symposium and 
this made it difficult to be clear about the focus of discussion. Much 
of the content was interesting but such topics as "regionalism" and 
"values" were thought by some to be somewhat removed from the level of 
school • 

Objectives: 

For the majority of participants there was no clear formulation of 
objectives. The symposium net was cast wide^ inevitably with such a 
pilot exercise. Some participants argued, however, that the main 
objective was, in some respects^ the realization of the meeting itself 
and to !iave the opportunity to discuss the European dimension with 
other Europeans. Had the objectives been made explicit in the 
introductory session these could have been used as a basis for the 
course evaluation, 

Pacticipants: 

There was an overwhelming feeling of success in respect of the 
atmosphere and professional interaction among participants. The 
selection of participants was thought excellent although one 
observation was that the diverse backgrounds of the members; viz. 
teachers^ lecturers, researchers^ curriculum developers, consultants, 
made it difficult to be sure of the relevance for each constituency. 
The absence of representations from a nimtber of European countries was 
thought to be a deficit and the American contributions, while very 
interesting, were thought by some to have been given too much 
attention in a European context. 

Conclusions and recommendations 

Conclusions 

- Involvement in the Dillingen symposium has provided an opportunity 
to be part of an international assembly of curriculum developers and 
educationalists, considering important issues for the nineties. 

- The topic of the symposium both in relation to the European 
dimension and social education is relevant to current developments 
in both prin^ry and secondary sectors. 

- There is a general movement in Europe towards curricular definition 
in terms of "specific outcomes" or "attainment targets". 
Consequently^ the focus of the European discussion must be 
established in any such outcomes. 

- Strategies for in-service training and staff development which are 
commonplace in some European countries i.e. activity based 
approaches / are new and innovative in ot-.hers. 

- The promotion of values education and citizenship would seem to be 
worthwhile in a pan-European context. 

Recommenda t i ons 

- There would seem to be very, considerable value in a continuation of 
the Dillingen initiative. The links should be consolidated and 
developed. 
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- Contacts made t#ithin the Dillingen group could piovide benefits of 
»t least two types: 

. curriculum devel^^ent interchange; 

, E^tential for curriculum consultation contacts with other European 
countries* 

- Const ructior of a European network of contacts administrations, 
organisations and institutions responsible for education about 
Europe. 

- Development of pedagogical strategies for in-service-teacher 
training in matters of education about Europe* 

- Promoting the exchange of methodologies referring to European 
teaching in the classroom. 

The n^in reccMiunendations are that the Dillingen symEK>sia should 
continue but with a more precise focus on specific curricular issues* 
It is also suggested that the participants should all have a 
professional interest in the agreed theme. Future meetings should be 
more im>dest in their objectives with a view to producing coherent 
statements on the implications of the new Europe for educators. A 
longer term time-plan sould be set out for the development of European 
curriculum materials. It was also asked that on future occasions the 
organisers choose as marvellous a group as that which attended the 
Dillingen International Symposium of 1989* 
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2*1. Educaticm ''or European citizenship 
By Gerhard Hacker 

A. Reflections on historical conditions 

**Americd was founded by men and women^^ who were 'fed up to their back 
teeth' by European traditions and by European means of using and 
abusing power'* This is a literal quotation of a high ranking civil 
servant of the White House administration. He wanted to make clear 
that there are important differences between Americans and Europeans 

Right now America celebrates the bicentennial of the United States 
Constitution. The American nation has been living on the basis of the 
democratic ideas and the values of human rights for iiK>re than 
200 years. These great ideas^ very pragmatic reflections and human 
nature^ deep suspicion eUbout the power of government and the strong 
longing for individual freedom were tied by one language* This 
experience yielded identity* Of course we know about the different 
ways the American dream can be realized; but the "power of dreams'* is 
part of the human nature. The American dream helped to give 
self-confidence and identity to millions of human beings. 

But why didn't Germany undergo similar developments? 

Why was the German nation not influenced and transformed by a social 
and political revolution comparable to those which radically changed 
the conditions of life in France, in England and in America? 

Reflecting on these issues we come close to the answers of the 
question that entitles my lecture! In other words: why should civic 
education and social studies be important to the curricula of German 
schools? 

There are several imaginable answers: 

a. At the end of the Middle Ages the Holy Roman Empire of the Germar 
Nation lost political power (as any empire ':hat developed in the 
course of history)* This empire filled the politic:il vacu*jun in the 
middle of Europe, a vacuiom left by the downfall of the Roman empire 
hundreds of years ago. The idea of the Holy Roman Empire of the 
German Nation was organized on the basis of medieval r<^litical, 
social and economic structures between Sicilia and the Baltic Sea^ 
between todav*s French and Dutch aresr Austria^ Bohemia and 
Hungary* It encompassed a lot of territories,, dialects^ languages^ 
tribes^ dukes ^ countries^ kings, landscapes and towns. As a result 
of this no country had such a lot of capitals in the course of its 
history as Germany had: Aachen, Goslar, Niirnberg, Prag, Frankfurt, 
Regensburg, later on Hien, Berlin, Bonn <now West and East Berlin)* 
The Holy Roman Empire could not create national identity. There 
were great cultural ideas which created a kind of cultural German 
and European identity: the RcMnanesgue and the Gothic style are 
impressive symbols of the belief of the European religious and 
political rulers in God and the way of how they overrated 
themselves • At those times a cultural variety developed that makes 
Europe so interesting to (American) visitors up to the present day. 



We can report <m vary serious attempts to change social and 
political conditions by means of revolutions in Germany. Thm in 
the 16th century farmers tried to get rid of depressing conditions 
of every--day-life by making a revolution. There were ideol'^ies 
early on which demanded individual rights and turned against the 
unlimited power of landowners. Farmers supported these new ideas, 
too. This revolution didn't happen everywhere in Germany due to the 
fragmentation described above. 

The most effective revolution was a religious one: Luthei 
influenced Europe nK>re than any revolution before. It was a 
spiritual revolution. But his revolution divided the geographical 
heart of Europe into two parts. Luther was a man who consciously 
used the German language (he invented High German) in order to 
express his ideas and belief. It was the language of the common 
people p His radical suggestions and demands were radical answers to 
the involvement of the Itoaan Catholic church in secular affairs of 
power. The language of the Roir*an Catholic church and of the 
political and social elite was Latin. 

Very soon it became obvious that the conflicts between the 
different religions were struggles for ^wer among several 
dynasties and states in Europe. In the 16th century the area of 
today's Gem^ny was terribly devastated by a war which lasted for 
30 years. There was no chance of becoming and feeling as a German 
nation by a slow and continuous process of sedimentation of common 
experience as it happened^ for example, in Prance or in England. 

The variety in the geographical heart of Europe was favoured by 
another very important development which couldn't create and 
promote a German national identity; 

Between the 15th and the 19th century some European nations began 
to play a powerful role in Europe and all over the world, such as 
Great Britain, Prance, Spain and the Netherlands, actually by the 
means of war. These European political powers were very much 
interested in the political fragmentation of the centre of Europe. 
Today's area of Germany consisted of more then 300 territories 
("les Allemagnes" as French people said). This political 
disorganization was favoured by the geographically amorphous areas 
of Germany without any natural borders, especially to the west and 
to the east. The fragmentation of middle Europe had an important 
political function: it balanced the political power in Europe. 

Then the Kingdom of Prussia began to play an instrument within this 
orchestra of the European nations (in the 18th century). 
Therefore the Kingdom of Prussia had to develop a strictly working 
bureaucracy and a powerful army in order to maintain Prussia's 
position in Europe. Obedience and not liberal and enlightened 
citizenship was the most important virtue of the Prussian 
citizenship. On the other hand the Prussian kings guaranteed the 
right of individual freedom of religion. Yet Prussia threw Europe 
off balance. Especially the population of Poland suffered from wars 
very much and the Polish people were divided. 

The Political aftermath after the defence against Napoleon wasn't 
very exciting: Old European dynasties tried to restore power. But 
finally Mapolean*s political reorganization brought the 
construction of the Holy Einpire of the German Nation to an end. But 
the dream of a German Empire and of a German nation was still 
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alive. But why did Germany not succeed in becoming a nation, as 
other European nations did in the era of the 19th century? Why was 
the influence of the French Enlightenment eo weak in Germany? 

I suppose it^s no accident that at that time Gem^n musicians^ 
ccHnposerSr thinkers, philosophers and poets intensely influenced 
European culture. Proudly we accept the qualification as a nation 
of poets and philosophers. I really doubt, whether this 
qualification is true or not. Yet sometimes I believe that Germans 
prefer pure philosophy and thinking a bit too much and tend to 
mixing up dreams with reality. Of course, there have been exciting 
thinkers and poets. Heinrich Heine is one of them, and I estimate 
him very much. He knew his countrymen very well; as well as the 
representatives of the social and political system. This was the 
reason why he had to spend many years of his life-time outside of 
Germany. 

Now, I'd like to give you an idea of wnat he wrote about by quoting 
him: (Germany: A Winter^-Fairy-Tale) 

'*The land belongs to the people of France and Russia. The sea 
belongs to the British people. 

But we (the Germans) gained the real power over the airy empire of 
dreams • 

It is not by chance that in the 19th century the gothic cathedrals 
were completed, especially the spires. After some hundreds of years 
the metaphysical dream of the Holy Empire of the German nation 
became visible, especially in the field of architecture. 
Now I*d like to quote a very sophisticated woman who was one of the 
most sharpwitted observers of the Germans in the last century. Her 
name was Madame de Stael and she lived in France. She characterised 
the Germans by the remark that the Germans were a "metaphysical 
people" who preferred to live '*in the empire of ideas'*. She meant 
that **love of freedom*' would be ''st range to the Germans **. The 
Germans would love ''great ideas # shapeless thoughts" and they would 
like to look for the reality behind the ideas and not the other way 
round ^ ^ . 

e. It seems as if the historical and geographical facts as described 
prevented revolutions in Germany similar to France. On the other 
hand some German kings admitted and promoted rather liberal 
constitutions in their small territories, for example in Bavaria. 
Nevertheless even there a weak revolution took place in 1848. But 
there was not enough nation-wide ideological power which -as we 
know-- was split up by the very special geo^-political situation in 
Germany. The economic situation wasn't too bad< either. 

Finally at the end of the 19th century the Gerinan started 
the attempt to be a powerful nation competing with other European 
nations^, suspiciously watched by its neighbourSi. especially by 
France, It was Bismarck who succeeded in founding the German Empire 



1) Quoted in: Hagen Schulze^ Wir sind, was wir geworden sind, vom 
Nutzen der Geschichte fur die deutsche Gegenwart^ Pieper 
Munchen/Zurich 1987. 
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after winning some wars (one against the Kingdom of Bavaria) . 
Bismarck really didn't want to endanger the European balance. On 
the other hand, he governed very strictly because of lack of 
deJBOcratic traditions. Democratic and liberal attitudes and 
behaviour couldn't be developed fully. 

At that time an immature nationalism was not restricted and 
sublimated by democratic and liberal traditions. The Prussian 
heritage and the demand for everybody to being an obedient citizen 
made (social-, and liberal-)democratic developments more difficult 
to be realized. At the beginning of this century the German Empire 
claimed to be a strong (world)power which, however, was not 
accepted by the European neighbours, especially by France and by 
England. 

world War I broke out. 

g. After World War I, which was ended by some democratic revolutions, 
the first German Republic was established called Weimarer Republic. 
But it was damned to fail: this republic was never really accepted 
by influential parts of the population. The dream of and the 
longing for a powerful nation organized by and in a monarchy was 
very strong. This dream, however, got no chance of getting worked 
out. The terrible economic situation, partly caused by huge 
reparations, the dismantling of industrial plants, and above all 
the democratic immaturity helped to establish a political system, 
whose leaders were responsible for the worst terror the world ever 
had to suffer from. In a horrible way Hitler made the dream of 
millions of Germans true to become a nation which was expected to 
exist for 1000 years. 

Summariz ing the first part of my lecture we can emphasize; 

1. Germans couldn't develop an understanding of German history which 
permanently provides indentity and self-confidence of being a 
nation. There is still a lack of national shelter and national 
safety. Germans are still -to a certain degree- separated from each 
other. About 20 -nillion Germans do not live within the borders of 
the FRG. Most of them live in the GDR, others in Poland, Russia, 
Romania, Hungary and CSSR. One of the reasons is the 
"geo-political" fragmentations of the geographical heart of Europe 
as described above. 

2. In the 19th century some of the German intelligentsia tended to 
compensate this lack and the inability to start revolutions 
comparable to those which changed France and America - they tried 
to compensate all that by cultural achievements in poetry, music 
and philosophy. German romanticism can be regarded as a very 
special escape from this inability to change the political and 
social conditions. By suppressing and projecting this inability on 
all those who succeeded in becoming and being a nation some of the 
German intelligentsia developed a special kind of cultural 
arrogance which is partly still alive (first against France -the 
German arch enemy- later against England and in the 20th century 
against the USA which hardly existed in the perceptions of 
well-educated citizens of the 19th century). 

3. The German history does not know a (r) evolutionary turning to 
democracy and the acceptance of the imperfection of democratic 
governments. There was a tendency in German history of over-valuing 
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the importdpce of public 9<relfdre with regard to the individual 
rights and dignity o£ human beings and of freedom. There is no 
tradition in Germany of discussing and developing constitutions in 
view of HABEAS CORPUS, the BILL OP RIGHTS up to the modern 
interpretation of human rights. I may remind you of the current 
discussion about those Gem^ns to be resettled or people asking for 
political asyliun in Germany. 

4. Suppressing emotions* feelings* facts^ terrible actions is the 
worst method of working out one's history • FREUD warns of the 
relentlessness of the "return of suppression". The only "method" of 
overcoming the ideology and aftem«th of Hitlerism is the 
admittance # promotion and acceptance of sadness. Only then a 
careful dialogue with those who suffered terribly from the 
dictatorship of Hitler will be possible as well as success* 

5. Europe is now going through an exciting process of unification* In 
my opinion this is a very necessary process in order to maintain 
peace and to boost a development that makes environment healthier. 
Because of the German experiences of how to deal with the varieties 
of their language and cultures the German could -as one might 
imagine- give up their dream as a nation (in the sense of the 19th 
century). On the other hand Germany is situated in the heart of 
Europe. We have gained knowledge and understanding of eastern parts 
of Europe in the course of centuries. This is also an important 
part which Germany can play within the European community: to make 
peace safer by promoting the exchange of all kinds of materials and 
immaterial goods. This doesn't mean however to give up friendship 
and all the connections with the USA. Such a European policy 
represented by a German government would also help to overcome the 
cruel and terrible shock which was caused by only 12 years of 
Hilterism. 

6. Some questions without answers remain: Is there a change of 
reunification? Is it possible to overcome block-thinking? Would a 
German reunification be accepted by the world ^wers and by 
European nations at all? Wouldn't a reunification endanger the 
balance in Europe once more? It is possible to give up the need and 
dream of being a nation in comparison with other European 
countries? What about the imaginable concentration of nuclear c-nd 
other weapons in the heart of Europe? And what about the millions 
of Germans living in the GDR and in countries of eastern Europe, 
for example in Russia and in Romania? Is the development of a 
united Europe the best chance of maintaining peace and making the 
nature healthier again? Is it possible to become a "European 
citizen of German origin"? Is it sufficient for a people to be a 
cultural nation only? Do the very special German traditions of 

n unificati 

a new identity which is obviously so important to human beings? In 
other words: Can a European identity replace a national one? A lot 
of partly very serious questions which must be raised by education 
programs in school. 



B. Now I can answer the questions which are heading my lecture. 
I*d like to express the result o^. my reflection by means of two 
theses 



1. Civic education most develop educational curricula and 
methodologies which ensure and establish education towards , European 
identity 

It seems that education in Gennany has to provide a kind of 
European identity which makes the Germans feel safer and more 
sovereign. The national ideologies of the 19th century are finally 
huried. They never should be brought back to life! 

2. Civic education .^enwcjacy 
and its conditions 

May I quote a man, whose life is so typical of the terrible history 
of the last 50 years? Prita Stem is now a well-known professor in 
the history department at N.Y. university. He was born in a German 
city, in Breslau, Poole's Republic of Poland. He and his parents 
were Jewish. The Stems emigrated to the USA in 1938, when the boy 
Fritz was 12 years old. Recently he published an impressing book 
which he entitled "Dreams and delusions - the drama of German 
history"lK 

I quote: "Civic rights to freedom were less important to Germans 
than the dream of a strong and united nation. . . 

The Germans never had undergone a continuous process of learning". 

And one of the great old men of political science in Germany, 
Theodor Eschenburg, recently set forth: 

"...democracy is a difficult system, which must be learned. We must 
teach students why and how institutions in a democracy work. We 
must promote an understanding of democratic ccwnpetence and 
procedures,... in other words: 

we need a kind of "driving schools" in order to understand policy. 
Only those will use the mechanism (of driving) in the right way who 
have learned to use it..."^^. 

The quotations I used contain an entire program of civic education. 
But we wouldn't be real Germans if we hadn't very different 
conceptual ideas of values, didactics, contents, objectives and 
methodologies. For almost 40 years we have evoked more or less hot 
discussions on political education in Germany. The discussion on 
the contents of social studies and civic education was also a 
political one. In Germany the conception of schools and 
organization of schools is a matter of the so-called Bundeslander 
(federal states). 



1) Quoted in: Theodor Eschenburg, Anfange der Politikwissenschaf t und 
des Schulfaches Politik in Deutschland seit 1945, S. 26 

2) New York 1987, Sieder Verlag Berlin 1988 
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2.2. Political Education in and about &u:t>pe 
By Hans Hooghof £ 

Anyone feels sympathetic towards thi promotion of democracy in the 
European CcMimunity cannot but be disappointed by the results of the 
third European elections of 15 June* Hardly 50% of the inhabitants of 
the twelve member states entitled to voter actually went to the polls 
and in many member states the turnout reached an all-time low. These 
figures are even too ropy because in scnne countries, national 
elections took place at the same time* 

This "defeat" for Europe has to a large extent been caused by the 
politicians responsible. They did not dare to conduct a truly European 
campaign and to present European issues in the first place. National 
political items were highlighted. 

Black days for Europe^ the elections for the European Parliament and 
the darkness deepened because of the strenghtened position of the 
extreme right-wing parties in the Euro-Parliament • 

European voters have given clear evidence of their lack of confidence 
in "democratic Europe", 

Democracy can function in different ways# but elections are the most 
obvious manifestation of "the rule of the people". During elections 
citizens have a chance to appoint their representatives in bodies 
where decisions are taken. By casting their votes they can have 
influence in politics and pronounce their opinions on the policies 
pursued till then. 

Bitter fights have been fought for democracy. It is a universal ideal, 
even though it is sometimes called the least unacceptable of all forms 
of government. In China and the Soviet Union, in Poland and in 
Hungary^ everywhere in the non-western world we notice a craving for 
democrat!? government. 

In the West, however, this longing seems to have been fulfilled. 
Perhaps people in the West have been satisfied to such a degree that 
they no longer realize its importance. Only 49.1% of all 183 million 
American voters went to the polls last year to elect a new president - 
the lowest score since 1924. At the elections for the European 
Parliament the turnout reached an all-time low. Hardly 50% of the 
240 million citizens of the European Community entitled to vote showed 
up. 

These two events are of course not to be compared. American presidents 
have enormous executive power, whereas the European Parliament is 
still fighting against the lack of legislative and checking powers. 
Apparently there is an indifference towards '^politics", both in the 
United States and in Europe, which affects democracy at its very roots. 

Why did so few people go to the polls at the European elections? 
There is only one answer to this question: many voters, among them 
many young people, feel it doesn't make any difference whether they 
vote or not. Neither the European Community nor the European 
Parliament is a reality for large parts of the population. 1992 and 
Europe without internal borders have not been able to change this 
attitude. 

Besides, little has beon done to discuss European issues with the 
electorate during the election campaign for the European Parliament. 
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National topics dominated during the roanifeltations, ^ere national 
politicians were the leading actors. The poor, often unJcnown 
politician who was heading the European list of candidates was forced 
to keep a low profile as the mouthpiece of the national party leader. 

"Good riddance to the European elections!" the majority of the 
electorate must have thought, in spite of all big words about a 
Citizens' Europe. I sometimes wonder if politicians are aware of the 
indifference, often even the contempt with which a majority of West 
Europeans nowadays react when they hear the word Brussels. 

Barriers towards a united Europe are broken down; a European 
Community, which not only forms an ecoAoroic unity, but also a 
political one comes in sight; Europe without the Cold War and perhaps 
without the Iron Curtain appears at the horizon; at this very moment 
the Western European cannot be bothered, the integration of Europe 
does not interest him. 

The notion of a united Europe became very much alive again after 
World War II and inspired many Europeans. It may have been declared 
bankrupt by large parts of the population of the EC, but is more alive 
than ever in Central and in Eastern Europe. That is where at this 
moment the ideas for a new Europe come from; that is where people 
believe in the future of Europe and that belief gains additional 
strength now that democracy seems to break through. 

It is high time for the political leadership in the European Community 
to derive inspiration from the developments in Eastern Europe and take 
seriously the promotion of democracy in their ovm organization. That 
seems to be the only way to obtain the support from the citizens of 
Europe . 

In the first place the European Parliament and its members will have 
to be "more visible" for the citizens. An important prerequisite is a 
quick and permanent transfer of the Parliament to Brussels. It is 
there that the confrontations with the powerful bodies, such as the 
councils of ministers, are most effective. Apart from this, 
institutional changes within the EC will have to take place very soon 
in order to provide the transparency that is so badly needed. 

Jacques Delors, the president of the European Commission, made some 
interesting proposals recently. He outlined the possibility of a 
readjustment of the EC- institutions in the early 1990s. The European 
Commission, the executive committee of the Community, should be turned 
into a sort of council of ministers, which is accountable to two 
chambers: the European Parliament, which is formed during general 
elections and a senate, which represents the twelve governments. This 
model would lead to a real European government 

Little imagination is needed for the conclusion that Delors' proposal 
would indeed have the transparency, that could lead to more 
involvement in Europe of her citizens. 

The lack of interest among young people in the recently held European 
elections raises doubts about the efficacy of political education and 
its special interest in the European Dimension. We would exaggerate if 
we tried to find a direct connection between the indifferent attitudes 
anc. the way political education is dealt with in schools. For if we 
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measure the turnout at the elections^ which lies at atout 75%, there 
certainly is an interest ao^ng young people in national and regional 
elections. Besides r political participation and political ccmpetence 
become also manifest apart £rom elections* 

However^, we have to adroit that "Europe" has not been given an 
prcMninent place; neither in frequently used schoolbooks, nor in the 
Social Studies Curriculum nor in the teacher training colleges. I will 
coma back to this later when I mention a comparative analysis. 

Judging from articles^ formal documents^ paper presentations and 
contacts with colleagues I cannot be very optimistic about the future 
of the social subjects and democratic civics in particular. Moreover # 
a weakened position of subjects such as geography history and civics 
will lead to fewer possibilities for the integration of 
Europeanization or rather internationalization. 

^ith these statements I do not pretend to present to you a state of 
affairs survi/ of the status and the effects of political education in 
the various member states. In order to do this, a thorough comparative 
research project would be needed. In my view, the focus of the 
research should be on the evaluation of learning as it takes place in 
the schools according to particular curricula. Such as research would 
be n^re interesting than an evaluation of formal curricula and 
prescribed examination syllabi. 

But what are my arguments for my rather gloomy picture of the future? 

In the first place it is the development of political education which 
has almost come to a standstill. 

Unlike the progress that was made during the 1960s and 1970s, when 
political education seemed to get an accepted place in educationi. we 
now see that further developments are coming to a standstill • In 
countries such as France r Denmark and England political education only 
exists as one aspect of a subject. As such it is only a minor part of 
the existing social subjects. As far as I know^ political education 
has only a nK>dest position in the school timetable in most federal 
states of the Federal German Republic. In The Netherlands political 
education has completely disappeared as an autonomous subject for 12 
to 15 year olds. In short: the position of political education in 
schools is only marginal^ compared with the more traditional subjects 
such as History. This marginal position does not only depend on the 
number of lessons available in the official curricula r but also on 
pupils' appreciation of political education. In interviews pupils 
often refer to political education as a discussion subject, as being 
informed about current affairs, relaxing after more tiring subjects. 

My second argument concerns the controversial character of political 
education. 

It is generally recognized that pupils are not born democrats and that 
effective political education is necessary for the preservation and 
the further development of democracy. Political education is more than 
teaching about institutions or ethics. It is a belief that promotes 
basic democratic values such as political participation, majority rule 
with minority rights and human brotherhood. All this implies teaching 
pupils to deal critically with infornation and to help them take their 
own well informed positions. These intentions, however, require a 
different methodology, participatory teaching and discussions about 
certainties through argumentative dialogues. It is mainly the latter 



approach which h-s cade political education suspect and controversial. 
A result has been that in England political education has often been 
identified with "left wing activism". In the Bill on the National 
Curriculunr which passed Parliament in 1988, subjects and subject 
dimensions have been prescribed for all pupils, 'uiitical education, 
however, no longer appears and there are no references to subjects 
such as Economics and Sociology, either. 

Basic education can also set limits to the sch<x)l's responsibility. In 
other words: what is part of the curricular socialization and what of 
the extracurricular socialization? What is the basic task of the 
school, and what is not? One of the criteria for determining the 
contents of basic education is: what are the knowledge and skills that 
are essential for an individual living and working in a more and more 
internationally orientated society? And -at the same time- the lack of 
this knowledge and these skills would be a lasting handicap if they 
were not learned at school. 

This criterion is particularly relevant for the future of social 
studies and political education in the prescribed curriculum. The rise 
of Information Technol<^y and the call for iw>re Mathematics, more 
Languages and more Science, however, threaten the time available in 
the curriculum for the social subjects. In addition to this, we see 
that fewer and fewer pupils opt for Geography and History, when these 
subjects are optional in the examination syllabi. This is a matter of 
getting one's economic priorities right. 

Honesty, however, compels me to admit, that "social studies" have 
gradually become a generic term for a himdred and one fields of study 
and pedagogical and didactic innovations. The structure of subjects, 
basic academic principles and elements of knowledge are often hard to 
identify in curricula and school methods. I believe that social 
studies ought to be more than just an agenda of current events or a 
sequence of peace education, human rights education. Third World 
problems, European Education, illiterate with no conception of how 
Parliament, political parties or the economy operated {W3 GURK, 1987). 
The only party that was well-known to the youngsters in the study was 
the National Front. So far the situation in England. 

Discussions about the indoctrinatory character of political education 
have also taken place in Germany and The Netherlands, with all 
subsequent negative results for its image. When a school subject 
becomes controversial among parents, trade xmions, churches, 
politicians and the government, its future depends on the political 
elite in power. Thus a school subject loses its subject-oriented 
autonomy and its identity. The result is -or may be- a reduction of 
political education to the memorization and reproduction of facts and 
procedures: or, to put it differently: teaching about institutions in 
its purest form. 

Now the third and final argument for my pessimism. 

In a great many European countries, including The Netherlands, there 
is an increasing tendency to prolong the period of basic education 
-that is compulsory education for ill pupils. A similar international 
tendency is the focus on knovrledge in the educational programme. This 
implies a prominent role frr academic subjects. 
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In general, the necessity and importance of basic education is 
explicitly actoiowl edged. There is a generally accepted insight that 
pupils should acquire skills which are considered indispensable in our 
(Western European) society now and in the future. Deficiencies in the 
area of basic skills could lead to unl:^lanced personal development and 
undermine the ability to cope environmental education, hooliganism, 
coimnunication of values^ and so on« 

It is high time that a coherent and subj*»ct oriented core curriculum 
was developed; a core curriculum that reflects the relevant 
disciplines and teaches basic qualif icationSr the pupils will not be 
able to do without in their present and future situations. 

I have just referred to the restricted place of the social subjects in 
proposals for a national curriculum or basic education in for instance 
The Netherlands or Ireland. Therefore # it is necessary to determine a 
clear strategy and a diplomatic course of action to improve the 
position of the social subjects. 

I now come to a conclusion. 

Over the past 15 or 20 years have seen that the need for an 
education towards democratic citizenship has been repeatedly stressed 
in countless curriculum documents. It has also been generally 
acknowledged that education has to play an important role here. In the 
year 1989 the position in the curriculum -with enough lessons for 
political education- is by no means self-evident. The further 
development of political education as an autonomoua school subject has 
even come to a standstill. Neither has it become generally accepted 
that pupils are confronted with controversial issues. In the 1990s the 
social subjects will have to struggle for survivals not only in the 
formal curriculum^ but also in the operational curriculum. That iu the 
main reason why we will have to develop and implement a coherent and 
subject-oriented core curriculum. A curriculum that the school can 
teach. A decision will have to be made on the fields of study that are 
relevant. I believe that these will be environmental education^ Europe 
and the Third World. These subjects will not be autonomous school 
subjects^ but will be an integral part of social studies. 

What is the state of affairs with respect to the structural embedding 
of EUROPE in the educational systems of the 12 member states? The 
answer to this question is given in a 1987 community-wide inquiry. 
This inquiry carried out under the responsibility of the Belgian 
inspector Van Bergen presents the official national positions. 
Experts, selected from all member states have given their reactions to 
this inquiry from the point of view of educational practice. Earlier 
this year our colleaque, Mr. RaynK>nd Ryba from Manchester (UK) made a 
comparative analysis on the basis of the two reports. Some of the 
conclusions in this analysis may serve as guidelines for the working 
group discussions uuring this week. 



1) Quoted in: Dr. R. Ryba, National policies about the European 

dimension in education^ comparative analysis of the national 
reports and of participants papers. 

Paper presented at an ATEE-conference, Palermo, Italy, April 1989 
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First ths official positions: 



The inclusion of the European Dimension in the educational systems of 
the EEC clearly varies considerably from one country to the other. In 
some countries, such as the German Federal Republic clear policies 
have been adopted. In others, such as Denmark, the very notion of 
producing an official document would be considered inappropriate. 
In the case of the inclusion of the European Dimension in Education in 
the curriculum, all countries see a primary role for the subjects 
Modern Languages and Geography. Most countries state that it is also 
an important aspect of History, Economics, Civics and Social Studies. 
Five countries, however, (France, Ireland, The Netherlands, Portugal 
and the UK) explicitly refer to Aesthetic Education (Arts and Music). 
Three countries (Portugal, Denmark and Ireland) mention Technology. 
The Netherlands and Ireland refer to Science, whereas Portugal and 
Belgium see a European Dimension in Moral education within the context 
of Religious Instruction or Philosophy. 

Greece and Portugal mentioned the inclusion of European Literature in 
Mother Tongue courses. Several countries also referred to particular 
projects or events that could contribute to the European Dimension of 
Education. These included particularly the European Schools Day 
Competition and participation in various Commission-sponsored 
international projects. 

Generally speaking, in almost all countries the main emphasis is on 
the provision of European content within traditional subject areas: 
learning about Europe rather than learning to be Europeans. The 
official position in most member states appears to be that governments 
are satisfied with the way in which the European Dimension in 
Education is included in the curriculum. As to teaching materials, the 
general pattern of official response is one of relative satisfaction 
with the way in which the European Dimension in Education ha- been 
provided for. These answers contrast sharply with the opinions 
expressed by the selected experts from individual countries in their 
commentaries and reports! 

A good starting point is offered by the contributions on France and 
Ireland. For France, J. Bardonnet-Ditte draws particular attention to 
"the haunting problem of the sheer overloading of the curriculum", 
which is aggravated because it is defined in terms of traditional 
disciplines. For her, new dimensions in the curricul\im can only be 
included in a meaningful manner if it is possible to integrate them 
without overloading that curriculum. 

Otherwise teachers, who tend to stick to their course book rather than 
to adopt alternative documentary materials, are all too likely to be 
sceptical. This is particularly true with regard to the latest 
"fashionable" cross-curricular themes. The European Dimension in 
Education is likely to be seen as one of these. For Bardonnet-Ditte, 
-and now I quote- "in the French situation, as long as the notion of 
Europe is not integrated into the syllabuses... and into the training 
courses for teachers, we will be faced with a brick wall of 
fundamental scepticism from teachers, parents and from pupils," 
unquote . 

Similarly, D. Mulcahy's critical consideration of the official Irish 
response draws attention to what he sees as complacent deficiencies in 
the official Irish response. He is particularly concerned with what he 
describes as the official catalogue of formal and informal contacts 
and activities which somehow contribute to the European Dimension of 



Education. He does not believe that the assumption can be sustained 
that these offer an iit^rtant assessment of a significant integration 
into the Irish system. He points out -to give an example- that^ within 
the Irish systemi. History^ Geography and ffodem Languages are not 
compulsory subjects* Neither are the other subjects mentioned as 
vehicles for the European Dimension in Education. 

In his view, a similar situation exists in the area of initial teacher 
training^ where enrollments have dropped dramatically^ especially in 
those disciplines^ where student teachers learn most about Europe. 

Similar additional points are made in neny of the other unofficial 
contributions. 

Gitte Steeman Nielsen (Denmark) suggests in contrast to the official 
viewr that it will take a lot of time before the European Dimension 
and European awareness r in its £nE2C senses become part of the Danish 
education system. 

Jurgen Helmchen from the Federal German Republic points out that the 
teaching of the European Dimexision has been required in Germany for 
yearSr especially in relation to History and Civics* Research carried 
out in Berlin^ howeveri* shows how difficult it is to introduce it 
effectively into the curriculum. 

I now proceed to the next series of comments made by our expert 
contributors. We shall see that they are very critical of the 
conclusions, both explicit and implicit, in the official responses. In 
their considerations they are by no means satisfied with the official 
views* 

I will start with the straightforward commentaries by France and 
Ireland. A particular clear complaint in both cases relates to the 
ethnocentric assximptions underlying not only the treatment of the 
European Dimension in Education in these countries but also the 
official acknowledgement of it. Similar complaints also emerge from 
other national contributors, though in more guarded terms. The 
criticism^ however, is iiK>re general than a reference to only these two 
contributors might otherwise suggest. 

What we can notice here -something that does not emerge from the 
official reports-" is a common ethnocentric feature in the treatment of 
Europe in many of the member states. 

Jurgen Helmchen also notes that the importance of 1992 raises both 
hopes and fears, which are not solely related to intentions of 
political integration. He believes that nationalist prejudices in 
different countries may become irore evident. Politicians barely seem 
to understand that children, and even their parents, take little 
interest in their message. 

From Italy there is Olga Bombardelli 's criticism. It is of a somewhat 
difff^rent order. For her it is important to distinguish between 
European education, seen in a broad sense, and **Europeanistic" 
education. The latter is more specifically aimed at informing pupils 
about the process of modern European integration. In her view, 
European education,, iir^rtant though it is in setting the historial^ 
geopgraphical and social scene ^ is not enough. 
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In a final example, taken from the UK. Bob Blacksledge qiiotes evidence 
for the very low status of European Studies. *Aich -he believes-- is 
generally studied by the less able students. And I quote 
Bob Blacksledge: "Jfost students and the majority of the able students 
in the examinination stages of secondary education, receive no 
specific teaching about Europe*', unquote. 

An important criticism is that a conceptual description is lacking. 

I believe, that we need to analyse why all the efforts, undertaken for 
so inany years, to develop the European Dimension in Education^ appear 
to have been relatively unsuccessful. Its position in the curriculum 
is still only marginal. In my view, this is. because the proposals put 
forward so far are rather incoherent and lack a sufficient basis for a 
medium term perspective. What is needed is "an indication of the 
minimal conditions for what I would like to call a structural 
embedding of the European Dimension in the curriculum"; If its 
function is not expressed very clearly. I fear that the teaching of 
the European Dimension in Education will only be developed in an 
"uncoordinated jungle". That is why I believe, that there is an urgent 
and pressing need to reconsider the f ramewrk for the context of the 
European Dimension in Education and to ensure its structural embedding 
into the curriculum. 

I will now briefly talk about the teaching materials that have been 
developed. 

Various commentators have suggested that -I quote Mulcahy- ♦•texts in 
general do not highlight the European Dimension** vmquote; according to 
Helmchen they are deficient in the quantity of space allotted to it 
and in quality; they are dull and predictable. Porter points out that 
they are out--of-date. Buffet says they show little development over 
general information documents and rarely pay specific attention to the 
European Dimension of Education. Vanvoucas' criticism is that they are 
traditional in character. Bombardelli notes that they fail to present 
the European Dimension effectively. Dekker. finally. say£ that they 
are not explicit enough about matters of importance • In short, these 
coiTUBents are highly critical of the existing materials in terms of 
their relevance and appeal to students. 

In this contexts the interest and dedicated involvement of publishers 
from many countries in the discussion about future developments is a 
necessary and welcome step forward. It is difficult to see how the 
position of the European Dimension in Education could be improved in 
the short term without their cooperation, experience and professional 
expertise. 

These are the reactions and comments made by educational experts from 
the member states on the official national views about the quality of 
Europe in Education. 

The picture of the social subjects, political education and the topic 
"Europe" that I have presented to you gives no cause for jubilation. 
Yet I would not dare to claim that things look generally bad for 
civics and Europe in Education. I would not do justice to the 
initiatives of enthusiastic and motivated principals and teachers. 
Initiatives that have resulted in exchange programmes among schools. 
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coiTOunication through ccwnputer networks. Neither would I do justice to 
teachers and teacher trainers , who work with all their energy and 
creativity for this cause. I firmly believe that there are still 
people wishing to improve education, but without dogmatism and with 
niore sense of what is feasible than in the 1970s. 

I hope that my contribution will stimulate the debate , here and at a 
European level r about the quality of political education in relation 
to the European Dimension. 

The time is ripe for this debate. In May 1988 the European Commission 
adopted a resulotion aimed at a structural change of Europe in the 
educational systems in all member states. A plan of action with 
various measures is being drafted at this moment* This is an excellent 
opportunity to revitalize political education, not only in regular 
activities within the school prograiranes^ but also in complementary 
out-of-school activities. Colleagues from the US will provide us with 
an inspiring example later this week. 

Finally: Europe consists of nK>re than the 12 member states. 
Cooperation with schools and institutions in Eastern Ehirope, which 
already exists^ should be stimulated and extended. Existing agreements 
offer real opportunities for cooperation* 

I cherish no illusions about this international conference. It cannot 
be a universal remedy for all problems. We cannot expect miracles from 
one week in Dillingen. Howeverr exchanging ideas and experience among 
colleagues may be highly stimulating. 

What is also important is a certain degree of continuity after this 
conference. My institute is willing to coordinate the exchange of 
information in the future r in close collaboration with the academy. 
Besides -and this is something I like even better- to continue a 
series of conferences about the topic of this conference in the next 
few years. The first one has been planned for April 1990. I hope to 
meet you all again then* 
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By Theo Stainmen 

I will try to give you a brief outline of the different aspects we use 
today to put together under the topic of "Regionalism" and to tell you 
something about the impact of this new regionalism on politics and 
educat ion . 

In respect of that, I would like to give my lecture -roughly speaking- 
the following structure: 

1. At first I would like tn tell something about the actual use of the 
term and concept of "regionalism" in the language of politics and 
political science. 

2. Secondly 1 want to explain which kind of reality we actually have 
to associate with the term of "regionalism" mainly. 

3. Thirdly it would be useful to demonstrate which kind of policy the 
different European states and the European Conmunity as a whole 
have adopted to solve the actual problems of regionalism. 

4. Fourthly I will explain the impact of regionalism on education 
generally - what means on the educational systems and educational 
concepts in recent Europe. 

5. Last, but not least, I will try to discuss some aspects of the 
contribution of education in general and of "social studies" in 
particular, to solve the main actual problems of regionalism in 
Europe today. 

The term and concept of "regionalism" today is of great ambiguity and 
ambivalence. 

Its origins will be found in the context of 

International-Politics-Analysis, as a special brand of political 
science. Supranational forms of cooperation and integration in certain 
regions of the world -as NATO, iX:, Comecon etc. etc.- are regional 
forms of international interactions or certain forms of "regionalism". 
At the end of the sixties the concept of regionalism was transfered to 
describe internal problems of partial regions in the context of 
national states - especially all kinds of underdevelopment or 
underdeveloped areas within the states. 

In this context you can read about "regional politics" of the central 
governments - which means policies of development for these 
underdeveloped regions within the traditional national state as common 
frame of reference for internal politics. 

At the beginning of the seventies the concept of regionalism once more 
changed its object and got a new dimension, which soon stood in the 
very center of public and academic interest. 

It now meant: regionalist social itwvements, social movements which 
tried to promote the interests and demands, the protest and the 
political actions on political and social discontent about the 
regional situation and the unefficient policy towards the regions by 
the central governments. 

Actually, the concept of regionalism also meant that the new policies 
of central government or of the trans-national government, which came 
into existance as a reaction of the centers against the regionalist 
social movements all over the European continent - in Wept and East. 
This ambiguity and diffusion of the concept of regional isio made it 
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necessary for us to concentrate on the following parts of my lecture 
on the third and fourth aspects of the term: 

- Regionalism as social and political movement in certain parts of the 
national states. 

- Regionalism as a reaction of central governments against ^ or as a 
response to the challenge of regionalism as a social roovemi?nt. 

In addition to that I want to emphasize two other limitations of my 
explorations: 

- at first a regional limitation: I will only speak about problems oi 
regionalism in Western Europe (in the frame of reference) of the 
European Coimnunity; 

secondly a temporal limitation: I will speak only abo it the 
regionalism of the last two decades. 

The second question I would like to deal with iSr what kind of realiuy 
we have to associate with regioiwli^m as a social or political 
movement? What are the reasons for the growth of regionalism as social 
movement during the last two decades? 

As I pointed out, from the beginning of the seventies the phenomenon 

of regionalism (as social movement) got a greater actuality and 

relevance in different Westeuropean countries. In the literature on 

this topic you will find titles as "Aufstand der Regionen" 

(Fr. R. Allemann) or "Aufstand der Provinz" (D. Gerdes), what means 

"insurrection" or "revolts", "risings". 

You have to take this characterisation litteraly! 

There are revolLs and demonstrations or protestations of regional ist 
movements against the unsuffient policy of the central government. The 
central government is unable to percept the special regional problems 
in certain parts of the country. 

The social scientist have studied the phenomena of regionalism and 
have created several theories of explanation for these phenomena. 

1. The first theory of interest is the so-called "persistence" theory. 
The existance of regionalism and of regional ist social movements 
has its main reason in the persistence of elder ethnical conflicts 
in these societies. Conflicts, which will arise newly, when there 
are economic and social frustrations of the people in these regions. 
Lars Gustaffson. the Swedish writer, pointed out: the old 
stepstones will become evident once more. 

This persistence-theory is not convincing enough - it should be 
able to explain why the old ethnical and historical conflict in 
nK>dern societies arise today once more. 

2. Therefore the social scientists created another theory of 
explanation - the theory of "internal colonialism". Modern 
regionalism as a social irovement is the consequence of internal 
colonialism of the central governments during a long time of the 
history of these societies. England versus Wales or Scotland. 

The Spanish Central Government against the Baskish province, France 
against the oczitanish parts of the country. Italy against the 
(German speaking) parts of Tirol, which belong to Italy since 1918, 
and so on! 

The theory of "internal colonialism" is taken from the general 
theory of colonialism as used for the explanation of the actual 
problems of underdeveloped countries of the Third World today. 
The influence of this theory is great: especially the elites of the 
regional ist social movements has adopted this theory as an argtament 
against the domination by the central government. 
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Analytical this theory did not work very well. Its creator, the 
British Scientist Michael Hechter, tried to explain the relations 
between England and Wales in terms of this theory - it did not work 
altoget)"8r. 

Theref-- re I will deiwnstrate a third theory of explanation which is 
already tested empirically and has shown its capability to explain 
the main aspects of modem regionalist n»vements* The advantage of 
this theory is that it us«s a plurality of criteria of different 
kind: 

- ethnical-cultural-linguistic factors as well as 

- historical reasons 

- economic factors 

- problems of national government 

- especially actual problems of social and political identity of 
regional populations. 

Especially the last point seems to me a very important one, which 
is an effect of the growing modern industrial societies and their 
anonymity etc. 

That means: regionalism has something to do with personal and 
collective identity. Regionalism is a reaction of people who fear 
to lose their social and cultural identity through the anonym 
effects of the growing industrial societies in our times. 
I will finish the short overlook over the different forms of 
theories, which try to axplain modem regionalism. 
I would like to put your attention on the last theory, because it 
-^s I believe- is able to c<mbine several factors or criteria to 
explain the complex phenomena of modern regionalism. There is no 
doubt that economic problems of the present time are one of the 
main causes of regionalism. But they do not stand alone! The 
cultural factors are as important as the economic. 
The problem of personal and collective identity seems to me the 
most important aspect of nKxIern regionalism. 
In my opninion there is another factor worthwhile to mention: 
a factor of political-anthropology. As modern philosophers and 
anthropologists have pointed out, the human beings need, to carry 
out their lifes, a certain, welllinown territory. The human being is 
a "territorial" being. And it would afflict his identity, if he is 
in danger to lose his territory through political actions of the 
central government or else. 

The regions -from this point of view- are aspects of the 
territorial existence of the human being. He needs the regional 
incorporation and binding of his existence. The regions give him a 
certain amount of security, of existential security, he needs to 
live his life within his smaller conmunities. That is the main 
reason, why "small is beautiful"! 

In my opinion this is the reason why not seldom regionalist 
movements - who believe to lose their hu:aan identity and their 
territory - who fear a general alienation of their existence - are 
ready to take violent measures in order to defend their positions 
in the society as a whole. 

The intensity of the regionist actions is in my opinion an 
expression of the intensity of the alienation and the depravation 
of this people. 

If you analyse the demands of the regionalist movements - 
especially the political demands, you will find three forrps of 
political concept, which promise to lose the regional problems: 
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1. The demand £or regional autonomy - that is the weekest demands 
it means generally a status of certain., limited self government 
within the national frame of government, and it implied the 
fundamental acceptance of the national authority of the 
government and of the rules coming from the national institution 
of parliament and ministries. 

2. The demand of federalism - better: of federalization of the 
political order. This demand implies a vide ranged political 
decentralization of the political process and a remarkable 
amount of autonomy and selfgovemment- under regional political 
institutions and rules. 

In this context it is a ren^rkable fact, that from the 

12 members of the European Cwnmunity only the Bundesrepublik 

Deutschland is traditionally a real federalist state - with 

eleven Bundeslander^ which have their own political 

constitution., institutions etc. and which are able to decide 

their own policy in certain fields of politics. 

The classic central states of West Europe -like France or 

Great Britain- have a lot of difficulties and problems to give a 

positive answer to the demands of federalization of the national 

^litical order in favour of the regionalist movements. 

Until today the longliving theme of ^'Devolution of Power" in 

Great Britain did not bring anything in the direction of the 

federalization of the United KingdcMn. 

On the contrary Prance has taken several steps in the direction 
of the federalization - by introducing new regions as special 
fields for political decision-making* 

3. If the central government is unable or unwilling to react to the 
demands of the regionalist movements r as ultima ratio the 
movements demand political secession - as a form of political 
separation and founding of a new political community in this 
region. 

As the example of Switzerland demonstrates^ secession is a way 
of solving regionalist problems, too. But it is generally an 
indication of a harder and deeper conflict between the metropole 
and the periphery.- id est region. Therefore the means of action 
are more violent and more dangerous - dangerous for the lifes of 
the people in the regions as well as in the whole state. 

Regularly it is very difficult to find the way back to a peaceful 
settlement of the regional conflicts. It needs a long time before the 
fresh wounds will be forgotten and a peaceful relationship between the 
old political community and the newly founded community will be 
possible. (See the relation between Great Britain and the USA after 
the war of independence!). 

I hope I gave you a m>re or less complete picture of the actual 
phenomena of Regionalism in Western Europe today. Perhaps I should 
have a look on the recent development in Belgium., where the ethnical 
and linguistic problems between the Flemish and the Walonish part of 
the country have led to a constitutional solution - a real 
federalization of the originally central state. 

Now I will come to e third point of my lecture and ask, which kind 
of policy the different European states and the European Community as 
a whole have adopted to solve the actual problems and conflicts of 
regionalism in this area of the world? To put it in a short answer: in 
my opinion the European states and the EC have not yet found a 
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competent answer to the above explained problems of regionalism. 
You will find regularly only economic policies. That means, that the 
actors in politics have perceived the regionalist problems today 
mainly as economic problems. They do not see the cultural, ethnical 
and linguistic aspects of the problems (with the exception of Belgium 
during the last years!) and they do not realize that regionalism is a 
reaction against the violation of the territoriality and the identity 
of certain parts of the population. 

Therefore in my opinion the regionalist policies of the European 
states and the are not sufficient; they do not have the right 
perception of the problems and therefore they can not react properly 
as it would be necessary. 

I know, that this is a very general and global statement. But I am 
convinced that it is, generally speaking, right. 
There is no doubt: the problems of regionalism need a reform of 
po^ ic i • 

But not in certain fields of policy, economics especially. They also 
need reform in politics, in the processes of political participation. 
At least this political participation needs some forms of rules that 
means the reform of politics implied also a reform of polity, that 
means of the constitution as a fram of reference of political 
decision-making-processes . 
Reform of policies, 
reform of politics and 

reform of polity . . 

-that are the three main aspects of regionalism as a reform politic of 

the central state. 

Mostly the central governments are deaf on the ear of political 
reforms - 

The regionalist movements had great difficulties to put their demands 
on the general agenda list of politic. Very often they had to damage 
the constitutional rules of the state, because the central government 
and its institutions refused to realize the regionaist problems and 
the situation. 

If -at last- the central government is ready to accept regionalist 
demands, it will take through some marginal reform of policies - 
mainly economic policies. Shortly: the Government gives a certain 
amount of money in order to reconcile the regionalist movements with 
this kind of political reform. Normally it does not work. 
The regionalist movement tries to get influence on the political 
participation and decision-making-process. Therefore it is necessary 
to alter some of the rules of the political process of 
interest-articulation and -aggregation. 

The process of amend these rules leads to a reform of the polity too - 
a reform of the constitution. 

In my opinion the European states cannot avoid to reform the nati »nal 
constitutions in direction of a federalization of the political 
participation. Federalization seems to me the best way to give the 
regionalist movements an adequate measure for taking part in the 
political processes and dicision-making. 

"Devolution of Power" therefore is not a parole of the past, but of 
the future. The developing of transnational political institutions 
does not render unnecessary the devolution of power in the traditional 
centralist national states. 

If I am right, the explanation of the regionalist problems has 
demonstrated already, that regionalism like that is also a Challenge 
for Education. 
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I will try to explain this challenge briefly to ^u. 
Therefore it is important to remember ^ that regionalism has something 
to do with personal and collective identity and territoriality of 
human-beings^ that regionalism has something to do with the cultural 
and linguistic basic of human life. 

Social identity and cultural and linguistic aspect of identity are in 
narrow connection to education. As you know better than me: education 
is not only a process of transfer of skill and learning from one 
generation to the next^ but also a process of social formation of 
personal and collective identity. 

In the past very often central government organized education from a 
national point of view -to promote a certain form of national culture 
and identita- by simultanous suppression of regional cultures and 
languages as well. The cultural policy of France during the time of 
absolutism as well as under the modern republicanism since the Great 
French Revolution after 1789 is a remarkable model of this policy. 
On the other hand: the modern regional ist movements articulate - as 
integral parts of their programs - cultural demands - demands for 
wider cultural autonomy of the regions^ for respecting the regional 
languages as expression of regional literature and its deception by 
the educational authorities of the country. 

To put it in the other way: the regionalist movements demand an end of 
the discrimination of the regional culture as an original expression 
of the **Volksgeist'*, the mind of the people. If you remember the 
history of certain regions in Europe, you remember the history of a 
permanent suppression and discrimination of cultural activities, 
literature, languages and so on. Suppression and discrimination of 
existential potentialities of human beings. 

The central government --under the leading idea of national identity 
and unity- suppressed and discriminated the regional cultures # 
destroyed the possibilities and foundations of a regional cultural 
discours as a necessary basis of regional identity and life. 
Education as an instrument of national identity and unity! 
Education as an instrument of suppression and discrimination! 
Education as an instrument of the central government! 
The challenge of regionalism on education is at first - to give up 
this tendency, this hostile tendency against regionalism as an 
integral aspect of human life. 

In my opinion the right is on the side of regionalism (in so far 
regionalism is an integral aspect of human life!). 

I think, education today has to realize this challenge of regionalism 
as an earnest demand for a new and pluralistic organization of 
education, for an education which tries to support and to strenghten 
the regionalist aspect of life - without neglecting the demands of the 
national community for national identity and national unity. 
I think we have to realize that national identity and unity are 
possible also under the conditions of regionalistic plurality and 
autonomy. 

As you noticed certainly, I already have started to discuss my last 
point - some aspects of the contribution of education to solve the 
main problems of regionalism in Europe today. 

At first I will emphasize, that in my opinion '*to solve the main 
problems of regionalism'* does not mean: to make regionalism disappear! 
to destroy regionalism! 

As I have pointed out^ regionalism is an integral part of human life 
and is important for the formation of personal and collective 
identity. Personal and collective identity have something to do with 
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individual and social happiness! 

If the old sentence of the American Declaration of Independence still 
is valid, that Government is an instrtanent for pursuit of happiness r 
then government has to protect and to defend regionalism* 
Education as a piiblic enterprise^ too^ has ^o help regional ist demands 
to be effectful. 

In concrete: that means, in Europe the regionalist minorities should 
be an object of educational activities of the state or of the 
educational authorities. Education has to promote regional culture and 
regional languages as an expression of regional life* The maxim of 
education in modern European states should be: so much unity as 
necessary, so much variety and plurality (of regional ism#» too) as 
possible! 

James Madison, one of the famous authors of the even more famous 
"Federal ist"-papers, wrote in this book the following sentence which 
is the essence of political philosophy in a nut-shell: 

"But what is Government itself but the Greatest of all Reflections 

on Human Nature". 

Government as a result of reflections on human nature -that is the 

point- for our question of regionalism as challenge of education. 

If I am right to say* that regionalism is an existential part of human 

life and has something important to do with individual and social 

identity - then it is consequents that government and politics should 

protect and defend regionalism against its enemies! 

Education -as a public enterprise- has to realize this connection 

between human nature and regionalism as well and has to work in this 

direction. 

You may excuse me that I did not penetrate the substantial educational 
problems of my theme. I am not an academic teacher of education but of 
political science. So I could only demonstrate the basic aspects of 
our theme. 

Probably you will try to explain the entire implications of this 
problem on education in the following discussion. 
Thank you for your attention. 
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3.1. Italy 



By Franco Baratta 

Dear friends^ I wish^ first of all to thank the academy for in-service 
training and the national institute for curriculum development for 
giving me the opportunity to present some points of view of my 
association CIDI and some working hypotheses we have drawn up during 
thtsze last years of activity at the European level. 

We are also convinced that beyond thJ numerous resolutions and 
reconnmendations cc»ning from communitary institutions ^ such as the 
Council of Ministers and the European Parliamentr we need to discuss 
the contents and the way in which the topic "Europe" could be faced in 
schools. 

It is largely known that the school systems^ especially during a 
period of profound transformations as those we live in^ are more and 
more supposed to be able to face the numerous problems we have to deal 
with: environmental- emergency^ immigration from the third world 
countries Europe itself r health problems^ an so on; really too much 
if we would consider that we have to introduce these topics 
separately. Moreover we feel that it would be a mistake from an 
educational point of view. 

In fact all these topics are closely connected and for this reason 
they are a real challenge and they push us to reconsider the contents 
of teaching in order to reach a new synthesis. 

If we have to form the new generations to be able to understand the 
present world and its problems^ we have to show them the 
interdependency among all these aspects. 

As the topic of our meeting is mainly devoted to Europe in social 
studies and civic education, I shall try# in the short time at my 
disposal, to express some consideration about it, 

I would like to explain briefly my opinion with an example from the 
teaching of Italian history • 

It would be important, studying the birth of our state, our 
"Risorgimento" for example, to consider how the national market has 
developed, in which way the national industry has enlarged, the 
economic dualism between the north and the south of Italy and which 
are the main characteristics of the present industrialization, and so 
on. 

In Italy we are trying to stop teaching history through stereotypes, 
but rather try to analyze the main processes which have played a role 
in the main ideal and political transformations. But what of the same 
process, but referred to Europe? The present process of Europe's 
unification we are not prepared to teach in this way and the risk is 
that either we do not speak about it or we are stimulated to face this 
argument in a stereotypical way, I am referring, for instance, to the 
'^European day'* in which the students have to produce drawings, 
compositions and so on on the topic "Europe**; I consider this way not 
a bad one, but insufficient if we want students to understand the 
processes and the present problems of Europe. 
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To be able to go on the direction of a developroent of an European 
dimension in education we believe that the community institutions ^ the 
national ones and the teachers associations need to work in a 
critical-scientific direction. 

This approach^ of course, should be adapted to the different age 
groups. But as it concerns the training of teachers we consider it a 
pre-requisit to built didactic strategies for the different ages; this 
way would be suitable for all teachers. 

What I have said until now concerns the informative aspect of 
education, but I would like also to consider the fonnative aspects. 
Even though I do not intend to examine here the connections among 
values, professional deontology, freedom of teaching, the relation 
between education and instruction. I would consider in which kind of 
Europe we would like to live. 

We are convinced that first of all we would built a culture that could 
be able to connect the national roots to the European ones - I refer 
here to the ''Coiranon house" for all Europeans - in a relationship with 
other countries of the world - I refer here especially to the south of 
the world - trying to built up a formative path that could include all 
these three dimensions. 

In a word we must research our common, cultural heritage starting from 
the recognition of different national cultures and the variety of 
trends to reach the concept of world-wide reality and interdependence. 

In this direction we are now working on a project about '^Culture in 
the school and the European dimension in teaching". 

The project will start next year with a national seminar devoted to 
our district centers to promote an original elaboration, a large 
debate and a large involvement among teachers which would culminate 
with the realization of an international conference to debate, with 
other European associations of teachers and. of course experts from 
the different institutions, the topic '^Europe'* in its different and 
strategical aspects as: a critical interpretation of Europe, a 
linguistic learning that could ensure a real communication, an 
environmental education examining the interdependency of the 
ecosystem, a multicultural and multiracial education, the possible 
strategies for the professional and scholastic orientation. 

Kaleidoscope project 

By Maria Tanini 

We consider this meeting a very important opportunity to compare 
different experiences to face in different didactic forms the enormous 
problems of '^multicultural education" as wei: as to show the materials 
CIDI has prepared to involve a great number of schools (about 
threehundred) in Rome and its province. 

The Kaleidoscope project has been discussed and prepared by a team of 
teachers and it is mainly based on two principles: 

a. the need for teachers to know the different problems of the present 
world (as. for instance, the gap existing between northern and 
southern countries and its causes, the environmental upsetting, the 
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great migration of people fr<m the poorest areas of che worlds the 
present regional conflicts and their i^ssibi^j solution); 
b, the need to produce didactic tools to help teachers in their job 
since the educational field is more an^ more involved in the 
multicultural aspects of our changing society. The teachers need a 
knowledge of what is happening among yoimg people. The teachers 
associated in CIDI are deeply convinced that a better consciousness 
of oneself could be culturally based and the knowli»dge of different 
realities is one of the best ways to reach a solidary attitude* 

We shall try to illustrate briefly the cultural and didactic contents 
of the Kaleidoscope project: with the help of some experts of 
different areas of the world we have dealed during three seminara (the 
first on Asia and then Africa and Latin America) an examination of the 
present problems of these areas connection them to the history of 
these countries* Seminars have been attended by those teachers that 
were interested and have received the authorization by the Italian 
Ministry of education. 

CIDI has published the result of seminars and has diffused it among 
teachers, while another team of teachers has prepared a number of 
didactic files and a game to be used with children from the age of 9 
to 14. 

The game consists in a kit of 64 coloured tiles in the form of regular 
different polygons, the goal of the game is to demonstrate that the 
more able you are to connect in a logical way a number of different 
forms and colours more complex becomes the game itself. 

The ed ^tional message is clear: the variety connected with 
rationality and immagination is mainly a way to become more creative. 
(We have at your disposal the explanation folder.) 

The didatic files are combined with the game, but they could be used 
separately and for a longer period to improve the knowledge of 
different uses, names of children coming from other geographic areas 
and to compare with those that our children know in uheir italian 
reality. 

We have identified single topics of research and confrontation on 
which we have proposed to work in a way deeply connected to the 
ordinary didactic work: grairanar, history^ geography, construction of 
graphics and maps. The files suggest as well a conversation about the 
different experiences and exercises on topics which may attract 
children curiosity and, at the same time, might have a cultural 
importance and might be useful for a multidisciplinary work. 

The third section of files is a synthesis on the migration movement 
since the ancient time with rapid flashes on Italy which has been a 
covmtry of emigration and to day has become a country of immigration. 

The prevalent ability requested in this activity is that of 
classification with criteria fixed each time. 

We are, in fact, convinced that in such an intercommunicating world if 
we would like to survive in a civilized contest we would know better 
other realities and become respectful of the problems of other people. 
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In this way we might also know ourselves better. The didactic work we 
propose has also the aim of promoting ausong children a "common serise 
of democracy and of solidarity which may help them to resist to the 
temptations of intolerance and racism. 

CIDI (Centre di iniziattiva democratica degli insegnanti) is an 
association among teachers of every level of schools whose principal 
aim is the renovation of school system and the reaching of a modern 
and qualified profess ionality for teachers. 

CIDI was founded in 1974 and it has spread out all over the country; 
there are now 112 centers in 82 different districts: 28 in the north 
of Italy, 28 in the center, 26 in the south and islands (see the 
included list) the members of CIDI are about 80.000. 

During more than ten years the Association, with the contribution of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, has promoted hundreds of meetings 
at national, regional and district level to improve the elaboration of 
cultural ideas in the educational field, of projects and of didactic 
experimentation, plus teachers' training. 

Every year hundreds of teachers also at University level, directors, 
inspectors and cultural operators in public and private institutions 
have been involved in these activities. Many experts have helped 
voluntary these initiatives. 

CIDI has organized 15 national conferences. It has participated in the 
works of two different Commissions at the Ministry of Pxiblic 
Instruction to elaborate new programs for the junior school (1979) and 
elementary school (1985). CIDI has also promoted an initiative to 
present, in the Italian Parliament (Camera dei Deputati), a 
proposition of law collecting more than 120.000 signatures to reform 
the elementary school. 

Other steps have been taken in the field of cultural and civil 
engagement as: education to peace, environmental education, 
development of a critical consiousness towards the phenomena of 
organized violence. 

A particular engagement has been produced for a better use of the 
scientific, technological resources and multimedia laboratories with 
the aim of spreading out computer culture among teachers and inside 
schools. 

It has organized for this purpose, during the last years, courses of 
first and second level in computer programming, which were attended by 
thousand of teachers. 

CIDI has been publishing since 1985 its own monthly review "Insegnare" 
printed by Nuova Italia edit rice. During the last ten years it has 
also been editing several books and booklets to help teachers in their 
cultural and didactic job. 
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3.2. ISA 



By John Jay Boxistingl 

The world of the twenty-first century has long been the subject of 
dreams^ mistery, and speculation* It ceems almost unbelievable that we 
are today only a bit irore than one brief decade away from entering 
that world. 

&7hat sort of world will it be in those first few decades of the next 
century - the world in which an entire generation of today's students 
will enter their adulthood and begin to assume leadership roles in 
industry, government, and education^ while starting families of their 
own? Based upon what we now project that world to be, how should we 
educate our youth so that they are best prepared to be 
fully-functioning, fully-participatory, competent adults in the early 
twenty-first century? 

How should we train our young people to responsibly and thoughtfully 
recreate our world? Following frcm this focus, how can we best prepare 
our beginning teachers to help young people to grow and develop into 
such persons? 

It is a truism that we are all continually and intimately involved in 
the dynamic process of reinventing ourselves and our world. As never 
before, we today acknowledge change as our only true constant* The 
pace of that change # worldwide, is perceptibly accelerating at 
astonishing rates of speed. With the volume of information now at our 
disposal, we are able to track major world trends, to discern probable 
and possible future worlds, and to capitalize upon that information in 
determining options and strategies for the present and the decades 
ahead. 

In the best of all possible future worlds, people would be creative in 
their perceptions, compassionate in their thoughts, and responsible in 
their actions. Every individual would strive, alone and in cooperation 
with others, to achieve the greater good for all concerned. The 
products of every human process would be viewed within the larger 
scope of the processes which lead to those products, with the 
realization that integrity of process is at least as important as 
integrity of product. 

In such a world, leadership would not be a concept relegated to the 
few. Instead, leadership would be viewed as an essential 
characteristic of every individual, who must succesfully lead himself 
or herself throughout life, whether or not others may follow. 

In that best of all worlds, planetary consciousness would evolve so 
that every person would regard every other person as a brother or 
sister, regardless of skin color, religious differences, national 
origins, or any other potentially devisive consideration. From a 
common human concern for one another would come a common concern for 
our home planet, on which we all must live^ raise our families, and do 
the best we can to leave our world a better place than it was when we 
arrived. 

Every person, in such a world, would base individual actions upon the 
realization that he or she is here for only a very brief time, that 
countless generations have lived in our E^rth space before our time; 
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and that, with the proper attention to present and future needs, we 
can help countless future generations to enjoy life on this planet, 
long after we are gone. We are Earth's tenants for our time. As such, 
we are the stewards and caretakers of our planet, with all the 
accompanying rights and responsibilities. 

If earth is to survive, and if humans are to flourish, a 
future-oriented world view must be given prominence our societies, 
especially in our schools. Teachers must enter their classrooms ready 
to engage their students with methods and materials more attuned to 
the imperatives of the future than to the needs of the past. 

Tragically, little is being done to address this challenge in today's 
classrooms around the world. Current instructional modes of choice 
-teacherfocussed instruction, extensive use of the lecture mode, 
emphasis on rote memorization of static information, and "objective 
testing of student knowledge- are remnants of the past. 

Old paradigms of education, as Marilyn Ferguson reminds us, emphasize 
"content, acquiring a body of right information, once and for all. 
Learning is viewed as "a product, a destination." Emphasis is on the 
external world, in which divergent thinking and inner experience are 
most often "considered inappropriate in a school setting" Schools, 
curricula, and teacher methodologies are devised to enfov e "lockstep 
progress," and age-grade compartmentalization. 

Schooling of this type "evolved to produce workers for the Industrial 
Revolution's factory-based economy, for work that requires patience, 
docility, and the ability to endure boredom. Students learned to sit 
in orderly rows, to absorb facts by rote, and to move through the 
material regardless of individual differences in learning speed, 
"according to Arthur C. Clark, in his book, July 20. 2019: Life in the 
2l8t Century." But no factory jobs will be left in 2019. Except for a 
few technicians to watch over control panels, tomorrow's factories 
will be automatic, with computers directing robot workers." To 
succesfully prepare our young people for the global realities of the 
next century, we must employ new paradigms of learning which define 
learning as a process, not as static end points. Emphasis must be 
placed on learning how to learn, developing a sense of intellectual 
curiosity, and learning how to ask incisive questions. 

Education should empower both teachers and students. True power very 
often resides with the person who formulates the question, rarely with 
the person who simply comes up with the "right" answer. If our young 
people are to learn how to empower themselves (a characteristic they 
will certainly need in order to lead our world safely and 
succesfully), then they must be taught the importance of questioning. 
In the process of questioning, people find meaning for their lives as 
well as answers, however tentative, for their needs and dilemmas. 
Young people must be taught how to live "inside" their own questions, 
to take ownership of their lives. 

This can best oe done in nonauthorian educational structures and 
processes, in which the teacher does not simply channel information to 
students, but rather shares in exploration and discovery with 
students, posing relevant and challenging dillemmas and encouraging 
students to apply creativity and critical problem-solving methods 
toward their solution. The teacher becomes, in such a setting, a 



learner leading other learners to explore possibilities and to enlarge 
the spheres of their questions and understandings* 

Instructional methodologies, iraterialSr and curricula must be adapted 
to encourage young people to think about the ways in which they 
perceive^ thinks act^ and react. Ketacognition (thinking about 
thinking) is an essential element of self-understanding, which in turn 
is a requirement for individual growth, as well as for social and 
planetary responsibility* 

Robert Omstein and Paul Ehrlich suggest that the goal of curricula 
based upon these suppositions is to "encourage students to think about 
the nature of their own minds and... about underlying physical and 
biological principles that govern the world, and about long-term 
trends in that world, as early and as continuously as possible in 
their schooling. Refashioning how people are educated could have 
enormous import for the future of our species.'* 

The new world of the 21st century will require great personal 
investments frc«n every inhabitant of our planet. We will require a 
human community in which mutual respect, concern, and supEK)rt spring 
from human spirits who esteem themselves and others, and who carry 
that esteem into their interpersonal, intercultural, and international 
relations. In the words of Rushworth Kidder: "If we are to make the 
next century an age worth inhabiting, we will not do so simply by 
resolving, from the top down, the issues on the formal agenda. We will 
do it because individuals everywhere, taking to heart the personal 
agenda, are building within themselves a sounder scKiiety from the 
ground up.". 

The building of a "sounder society" implies change - change for the 
better. And yet, contemporary schooling is almost entirely focused 
upon transactional behavior, designed to perpetuate the status quo. 
The world of the 21st century will require the efforts of people who 
are oriented toward transformation, who seek an improved world by 
leading others to act as agents of change. It will require people who 
"TO>ve beyond received wisdom, to combine ideas from unconnected 
sources, to embrace change as an opportunity to test limits... To see 
problems... as wholes, related to larger wholes, and thus challenging 
established practices - rather than walling off a piece of experience 
and preventing it from buing touched or affected by any new 
experiences." 

Teachers can help their students develop these characteristics by 
establishing learning environments in which young people feel that 
they belong and are loved and accepted, in which they feel a genuine 
sense of their own power and impactfulness, and in which learning is 
made into a creative challenge. 

The more formal aspects of learning and instruction must be grounded 
in the emotional domain, which educators recognize as the wellspring 
of self-esteem, motivation, and even physical and mental well-being. 
Current and past educational practice has too often demeaned and 
dismissed affective considerations as irrelevant or counterproductive. 
Yet, we know that none of us -teacher or student- is fully capable of 
leaving his or her affective self at the classroom door. 
Psychotherapist Reuven Bar-Levav reminds us that "traditionally we 
have devoted much time and energy to teaching the subjects that can be 
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learned by understanding^ but we have neglected feelings^ the more 
powerful system... Denial of feelings and the rejection of 
eiTOtionality (So not indicate enchantroent with rationality but rather a 
secret recognition that thinking is normally no rwtch for 
feelings^" 

If honest recognition of feelings is so vitally important to our 
species' well-being^ who do we insist upon cloaking our innate 
emotional base in so many aspects of the learning process? Could it be 
that our fears of self -revelation and personal vulnerability produce a 
kind of emotional paralysis-^ which in turn makes it difficult for our 
students to connect with us in the most basic human terms? 

Carl Rogers has found that, of all the qualities that facilitate 
learning^ the most basic quality is "realness or genuineness. Wien the 
facilitator is a real person^ being what she is, entering into a 
relationship with the learner without presenting a front or a facade, 
she is likely to be far nwre effective. This means that tne feelings 
that she is experiencing are available to her. available to her 
awareness, that she is able to live these feelings, be them, and is 
able to communicate them if appropriate. It means that she comes into 
direct personal encounter with the learner, meeting her on a 
person-to-person basis. It means that she is being herself^ not 
denyii^ herself.". 

Finally, if our young people are to be prepared for the global 
realities of the 21st century, they must grow in awaren'jss of the 
world around tb^m. In their schooling, they should be given ample 
opportunities to explore critical local, national, and planetary 
issues, through reading, interviews, discussions, and debates, as well 

personal and group projects which give them a chance to invest 
their own resources of time and talent in the betterment of our shared 
world. 

If all of this makes sense, we are then left with the question: How 
can we best help our teachers to facilitate the learning, growth, and 
development of their students in such a way as to foster 
transformational leadership of self and others toward the creation of 
a better planetary society? 

Although a definitive listing of posibilities is outside the 
parameters of this paper ^ a few recommendations follow from the above 
discussion: 

Teachers must themselves enjoy personal exploration of thoughts and 
feelings, as they must like to share ideas and feelings with young 
people. Those who exemplify such characteristics should be erccvraged 
to enter the teaching profession. Teachers should, of course, be 
wellgrounded in their academic disciplines. Beyond that, they irust 
enjoy a life of the mind as well as a healthy life of the hart They 
should themselves be confluent learners, coimnitted to the procass of 
merging affective and cc^itive dimensions in their own lives, toward 
their own exploration of life and personal growth. If teachers learn 
to relish and develop their own curiosity, and if they live within 
their own questions, then they will be better able to foster these 
life-enhancing characteristics in their students. University training 
for careers in education would do well to incorporate opportunities 
for foni^l and informal exploration of these dimensions. Appropriate 
group and individual counseling programs, geared specially to the 
needs of teachers, may be helpful in this regard. 
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To gain greater awareness of their own internal motivations and of 
their own physical and psychological presence^ teachers should have 
some experience in dramatic stage productions or at the very least a 
class or two in the dramatic arts. Albert Einstein suggested that the 
teacher should be ''a kind of artist in his province" ^ and thatr 
ideally, ''teachers should grow up in such schools'*, (tost teachers do 
not grow up in schools where teachers exemplify and model artistry or 
an awareness of their physical being and their physical space* 
Therefore, what we do not learn from role rwdels, we develop -or not- 
in the course of our teaching careers. Formal instruction in the 
dramatic artsr however rudimentary r would be a welcome step in the 
direction of remedying current deficiences. 

Most teachers rocKlel the instructional methods they experienced as 
students. They are familiar with approaches such as 
lecture/notetaking. rote memorization of facts, and evaluation of 
learning through objective testing. For the most part, those methods 
are based on outmoded paradigms of education which will be less 
helpful to our students in their future than they have been in the 
lives of their teachers. Professional educators must be trained in 
newer, n^re interactive and confluent methods of learning and 
instruction, including cooperative learning, critical and creative 
problem solving, interdisciplinary instruction^ and the effective 
utilization of the widest possible range of resources. 

Beginning teachers who are given encouragement to try alternative 
methods with peers in university classes and with younger people in 
their first actual teaching experiences will gain a sense of comfort 
with those techniques, as well as a greater steadiness in their own 
abilities to explore yet-untried methods with their students. As the 
teacher becomes more comfortable with his or her own creative 
expression in the classroom, that teacher will feel less threatened by 
the creative expression of students. Thus, the foundation for 
transfornwitional, process-oriented perception^ thoughts, and behavior 
on the part of both teacher and students can be established and 
nurtured. 

Teachers must be we 11 -acquainted with their world, from neighbourhood 
to planet, just as they must be comfortable with themselves as 
individual beings. Their training must include a penetrating 
exploration of the most critical social, economic, political, cultural 
and ecological issues of our times, in preparation for their later 
work with students. 

The world of the 21st century will most certainly be a much more 
intercultural and international setting than the present-day world. 
Our students will feel as natural with people from all around the 
planet as we today feel with our neighbours and countrymen. Television 
and the other media will continue to shrink our globe and connect us 
im^re tightly to one another^ no matter what our geographic locations 
nay be. Teachers who are preparing our young to make the most of 
opportunities posed by our increasingly interconnected, 
interdependent, and divergent world must themselves become comfortable 
with divergence, interconnection, and interdependence. Expectations of 
the "one right answer'' on objective fact-based exams produce competive 
"either /or" modes of thought and action, which in turn help to justify 
the development of polarization mindsets. Teachers must explore 
alternative ways of evaluating student progress, which support 



collaboration, appreciation of the richness of other cultures and ways 
of thinking about the world, toward mutuality of understanding and the 
evolution of planetary consciousness in all of Earth's current 
inhabitants. 

Perhaps most importantly, teachers should be advocates for a new 
educational paradigm which supports their role as facilitators of 
student exploration and discovery, rather than as the repositories and 
dispensers of information. Such a paradigm will set in motion a wealth 
of resourses to enrich teachers and students in their work together, 
and will encourage young people to empower themselves and others m 
their everyday lives. 

Only if we guide and encourage our young to actualize their own 
potentials toward self growth and societal improvement, can we hope 
that they will succeed in creating a better world than the one we are 
leaving in their hands. 
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3.3 Portugal 



By Zita Magalhaes 

The Portuguese participants of this coxintry showed the structure of 
their educational systeia up to now and stressed the min changes that 
are to be inplesiented in Portugal. 

The increase of the compulsory - schooling until the age of 15, the 
changes to take place in the curriculum of the secondary school and 
university. The different forms of special education provision were 
also mentioned. 

In order to explain the structure of the Portuguese Educational 
System, the following chart was presented (chart 1). 
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Within the frame of the Educational Reform and the alterations it is 
due to bring, we would like d underline the extra-curricular 
activities and the importance to be given to Human Rights, 
Citizenship, and to European Citizenship in Education. 

One of the projects to be carried out in the field of extra^-curricular 
activities is the foundatior of •*Clubs*\ Students join a "Club" headed 
by a teacher and all together plan and organize activities during the 
school year. 

The institution mainly responsable for this kind of projects so far is 
the Instituto da Inova9ao Educacional* It coordinates and follows up 
the work of the schools. 

The performance pupils were able to watch (video) was the result of a 
year's work in the "European Club", at one of the schools were the 
project is being developed. 

One of the institutions mostly concerned with Human Rights in 
Education is the Coiranittee for the Proirotion of Human Rights and 
Equality in Education « 
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The recent Education Law has a curricular space dedicated to school 
projects and it created also one discipline as on alternative for 
those pupils who dont want to attend Religion and Moral. It is the 
discipline of Personal and Social Education. It is a discipline to 
develop skills in order to enable the pupils to solve creatively 
situations with which people are confronted in several fields - 
familial, several, vocation, political econanic and other domains. 
The new reform emphasizing the changing of the school ecological - 
system rather than the creation of new disciplines. The participation 
of the main intervenients of each school is the most important. 



4. fmCSHOPS 



„DIE EUROWAHLKtJRE" 



Wagner's Europa 




A joint effort of the festivals in Bayreuth, 
Glyndebourne, Edinburgh, 
Avignon, Spoleto and Knolclce 
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4.1. HorkstKip: Social Education & values; their place in the Scottish 
system 

By Ian M* Barr 

The Scottish school system 

In Scotland, as in the rest of the United Kingdom^ compulsory 
schooling begins at age 5 and ends at age 16; niany older and j;t>unger 
pupils attend school voluntarily. Most children attend schools which 
are comprehensive, co-educational and provided by local authorities. 
Most Scottish schools are non-denominational but there are separate 
denominational schools^ mainly Roman Catholic, within the public 
system. 

Nutsery Education 

At September 1985, 38,160 pupils were attending education authority 
nursery schools and classes r mainly on a half--day basis; this number 
represented about 30 per cent of the three-four year old age group. 

Primary Education 

Normally children enter a co-educational primary school at about the 
age of five andi^ after following a seven-year course,, transfer to 
secondary school at about the age of 12. Schwls vary in size 
according to the community they serve; a one-teacher pupil school may 
serve a much bigger area than a larger city primary school. There has 
been a good deal of centralization of prin^ry education in recent 
years but it is rare for a primary pupil to attend a school beyond 
daily travelling distance of his or her home. 

The primary curriculum is not centrally prescribed. Within the overall 
policy of the education authority, headteachers are free to devise the 
type of education best suited to the circumstances of their pupils. 
Currently a national initiative. Curriculum & Assessment 5-14, is 
taking forward plans for a much greater degree of central curriculum 
definition. This will provide a national framework within which 
schools will still have the responsibility to determine hov best to 
deliver the curriculum for the particular circumstances of the school. 

Secondary Education 

More than 99 per cent of pupils in education authority secondary 
schools attend schools with a comprehensive intake and about 
90 per cent of these schools provide education on an all-through basis 
covering the six stages of secondary education. In the remote and 
sparsely populated areas where secondary schools may only provide a 
limited range of courses^ arrangements may be made whereby pupils may 
transfer at the appropriate stage to an all-through comprehensive 
school . 

At the end of second year pupils choose which subjects they will 
follow in later years and although some selection of subjects may be 
necessary the general aim is to maintain a well-balanced curriculum 
for all pupils. In the third and fourth year pupils usually take 
courses which lead to examinations for the Scottish Certificate of 
Education at Ordinary Grade or the new Standard Grade. Pupils over 16 
may stay at school for one or two more years when further 
qualifications may be taken. 
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In 1984-1985, 45 per cent of pupils aged 16 in the education authority 
sector remained at school voluntarily beyond the statutory learning 
age. 

Special Education 

Since 1983 # special edticational needs of all kinds have to be met by 
schools and special arrangements made for the education of handicapped 
children. Wherever possible they attend ordinary schools but for those 
who require a different environment or specialised facilities there 
are special schools, including independent schools, and special 
classes associated with ordinary schools. About 9.600 children attend 
special schools and classes. 

The School Curriculum 

The secretary of State for Scotland regularly issues guidance to 
education authorities on the content of the school curriculum based on 
advice given to him by Her Majesty's Inspectors (HMD of Schools and 
the Scottish Consultative Council on the Curriculum (SCCC) , the main 
advisory body on the curriculum. 

National Examinations 

National Examinations for the Scottish Certificate of Education (SCE) 
and Certificate of Sixth Year Studies (CSYS) are conducted by a 
statutory body, the Scottish Examination Board. It is also possible 
for pupils in the latter years of secomiary school to obtain the 
National Certificate of the Scottish Vocational Education Council as 
an alternatve to or in addition to the SCE or CSYS. 

The Scottish Consultative Council on the Curriculum (SCCC) 

The Council is the Secretary of State for Scotland's principal source 

of independent advice on the school curriculum. The role of SCCC is 

- to advise the Secretary of State for Scotland on the curriculum of 
schools in Scotland; 

- to keep all aspects of the curriculum under continuous review; 

- to promote curriculum development work; 

- to issue information and guidance on the curriculum to education 
authorities, schools and others. 




A changed Environment 

The environment within which curriculum and curriculum development are 
now to be understood displays new features requiring increased 
attention. In the first place, education and the school curriculum 
figure highly in the Government's priorities with the result that 
Government initiatives increasingly provide the content in the shape 
of national guidelines. Secondly the focus of curriculum development 
has been significantly shifted towards the school by the recognition 
in the new teacher contracts of curriculum and staff development as 
professional requirements at all teaching levels and the allocation of 
substantial professional time for these activities. A clear 
requirement to support school-focussed developments has been laid on 
national bodies such as SCCC. 

The rationale for the secondary curriculum 

It is primarily the responsibility of Headteachers with their 
management teams to select and develop from the national framework and 
the local provision (and with reference to the qualifications, talents 
and interests of their own staff) a range of courses, nwdules and 
other activities appropriate to the needs of the school community. 
These are fashioned into a coherent series of programmes for each of 
the secondary stages, articulating in turn with the programmes of 
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associated prin^ry schools and with the requirements of the 
post-school sector. In nuking this provision^ schools should: 

a. have regard to claims on the curriculum from various sources; 

b. establish a set of appriorate general aims with varying emphases at 
different stages; 

c. identify process skills and key aspects of per sonal a nd soc ial 
development which should permeate the curriculum and it is 
desirable for all pupils to experience during the secondary stage; 

d. incorporate modes of e x perience r activity a nd study essential to 
the achievement of balance and breadth in the curriculum of all 
pupils at the various stages of secondary schooling; 

e. identify a set ox optional activ ities offering choice to pupils and 
broadening their experience. 

Claims on the Curriculum 

A comparative study of recent reports indicates general recognition 
that there are three main claims on the curriculum at all stages: 
^- Deman ds of .Kjy>wj^^^ 

In our culture education is closely associated with the development 
of knowledge and understanding. Each category of knowledge has its 
own distinctive skills^ concepts, logical structure and 
methodology. There are cultural expectations that all pupils should 
experience to some degree the various forms of knowledge. 

b. Weeds of the Pupil as an I ndivi dual 

Pupils range from the highly gifted to those with profound learning 
difficulties, and from those who are highly motivated to some who 
have little incentive to learn. All pupils have differing 
educational needs and should ba seen as individuals within each 
school community. 

c . Requ i?^51^iX^s_ of S ocie ty 

•'Society" includes national and local government, industry and 
employers, tertiary education, community interests, special 
interests and parents. All of these represent groups making claims 
and exerting pressure on the curriculum according to their 
particular perceptions. It is a function of the SCCC to offer 
advice on the priorities to be accorded to these claims. 

From these claims there derives a set of general curricular aims. 

General f^ims and Objectives 

On the basis of its comparative study, the Committee believes that the 
aims stated in the Munn Report are appropriate to all the secondary 
stages and so commends the following general aims for secondary 
education: 

- the development of knowledge and underst and ing; 

- the development of a range of cognitive, interpersonal and 
psychomotor skills; 

- the affective development of pupils in a whole range of behaviour 
attitudes; 

prepar atio n for life and development of soc ial competence. 

Building on the learning experiences of the primary school, the three 
stages in secondary education provide opportunities for further 
progress and growing maturity in relation to these aims. Thus: 

- at S1/S2 emphasis is laid upon children continuing to develop 
^IriMs, knowledge and understanding of themselves, the social world 
and the physical world; 
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- at S3/S4 the en^haais tends to be on pupils actively applying 
knowledge and skills within a selected range of courses in 
preparation for n»re specialised study and training, and for life; 

- at S5/S6 the emphasis moves towards young people engaged in 
increasingly vocationally-oriented, specialised and individualised 
courses in preparation for working life or higher education. 

In order to encompass these aims within planned curricula schools 
should take account of: 

- elspents which should perm eate the whole curriculum; 

- modes which are necessary to the achievement of breadth and balance; 

- activities which can be regarded as optional . 

Permeating Eletaents: 

Essential to every pupil's development (at primary as well as at all 
secondary stages) are process skills and certain kev aspects of 
personal and social development . Often these are part of the climate 
in which the learning takes place. They tend to permeate the 
curriculum rather than appear as discrete entities. 

a. Proces skills include language and numeracy; learning strategies; 
accessing and processing infornation; reasoning and problem 
solving; practical applications. 

These are skills required by all children and adults in the context 
of their daily lives. Opportunity to practise them should be 
provided in every classroom, at every stage and in every course. 

b. Key Aspects of Personal a nd Socia l Devel opment, essential for all 
pupils, include health; rules and responsibilities; equal 
opportunities, understanding and tolerance; care of the 
environment; critical appreciation of the media; practical matters 
connecter^ with the honne and everyday living. 

Increasingly society expects aspects of personal and social 
development to appear within the school curriculum. Educational 
reports identify a variety of ways in which these exceptations ::an 
be met emphasising, where appropriate, local dimensions and 
applications of irranediate relevance. 

Progress skil ls and personal and soc ial develo pment are _the 
responsib ility of every subject t eacher at each f ^rondary stage . 
Through these elements pupils intensify, extend ana elaborate 
capacities and conceptual understanding beyond what is possible in 
ordinary social life. 

Ihe problem of overcrowding the curriculum has to be recognised. There 
are many special interest groups which would wish to add to the long 
list of existing courses. The school curriculum has to be sensitive to 
the needs of a changing society. Equally society has to appreciate 
that there are limits to the capacity of the school and the curriculum 
to encompass all matters, however important they may appear. 

Modes: Balance ar.d Breath 

The Munn Report and Education 10-14 in Scotland identified, 
respectively, eight "modes of activity" and nine "aspects of 
experience" which were considered to be necessary for the achievement 
of breadth and balance in the curriculum of all pupils in these age 
groups. Neither "Action Plan" nor the HMI Report on the S5/S6 stages 
offered similarly structured guidance on breadth and balance for the 



le-'Xa curriculuA* Itowever, from these docisnents we have identified 
certain elements which, in the context of increasingly specialised and 
vocationally-oriented studies^ remain important in ensuring breadth 
and balance in every young person's continuing general education 
during the 16-18 years. These elements are., of course., now capable of 
develo^ent at much higher levels of maturity^ application and 
relevance. In particulari. creative thinking, rasoning, problem-solving 
and practical applications attain an enhanced significance. 

Although the terminology, emphasis and degree of specificity varies in 
the recommendations of the Reports for the successive stages, common 
elements^ connections and continuity are evident. Ck>mparison of the 
full substantial agreement as to ''experiences", ^'activities'' or 
"elements" which are seen as necessary for breadth and balance in the 
curriculum at the various stages « 

For convenience and clarity we propose, in the remainder of this paper 
to discontinue the use of separate descriptions and titles, and to 
adopt the common term "mode" along with more uniform terminology for 
all secondary stages. He commend these modes ^ along with permeating 
elements as essential components of every pupil's curricultm. 

Thus we recommend that, throughout the S1-S4 (12-'16) years, th e 
curricu l um of all pupils should include s^tematic and acti v e study 
within each of the following modes ; 

1. Languages and C<Hnmunication. 

2. Mathematical Studies and Applications. 

3. Scientific Studies and Applications. 

4. Creative and Aesthetic Activities « 

5« Technological Activities and Applications. 

6. Social and Environmental Studies. 

7. Relegious and Moral Education. 

8. Physical Education. 

For S5/S6 (16 to 18), these modes remain important in structuring the 
total curricular provision offered by schools, but m the curriculum 
of all pupils. Such a requirement would be in conflict wiwth the move 
towards specialisation through a negotiated curriculum. The 
descriptions of permeating elements provide a more useful basis for 
ensuring breadth and balance at this stage. We reco nOTend, th ere fore , 
that for al l p upils t S5/S6 the curriculum should encomp ass the 
following essential features : 

1. Skills of Communication, Numeracy and Learning. 

2. Creative ana Critical Thinking. 

3. Personal and Social Skills. 

with knowledge and u nderstanding deriving from selected courses and 
activities of an increasingly vocational and specialised nature. 

Optional Activities 

S^ithin their curriculum all schools include optional activities and 
experiences which enable pupils to make decisions about what they 
engage in and to pursue personal interests. The extent of choice 
should vary from stage to stage. Thus: 

- For S1/S2 {12 to 14 years) the curriculum should allow some 
opportunities for enrichment through pupil choice. The range of 
choice will be .TK>re limited than at late stages and should not 



extend to more than 14 o£ the curriculum. Opting out of any mode of 
the coitBBon framework is not acceptable. 

_ S3/S4 (14 to 16 years) a core plus options formula applies with 
a particular injunction that all pupils should study English, 
Mathematics and Science. Some 65% of the curriculum is in the core 
within which some choice of course is available. For the remaining 
35% of time schools are expected to offer a wider choice of options 
from the core or elective areas related to each mode. 

- For S5/S6 (16 to 18 years) individual curricular should be 
negotiated, with guidance, on a basis related primarily to 
post-school intentions, interests and motivations, while ensuring 
that the permeating elements are not neglected. The element of 
choice is now at its maximum and will focus largely on 
vocationally-oriented and specialised studies. 

Designing and delivering individual curricula 
This section: 

a. recognises that most secondary schools are likely to continue to be 
organised on a subject department basis, but suggests a more 
flexible role for departments; 

b- suggests a means of ensuring that process skills and key aspects of 
personal and social development, are effectively and appropriately 
available to all pupils; 

c. proposed for each stage (S1/S2, S3/S4, S5/S6) a framework for 
ensuring that principles of balance and breadth, and elements of 
compulsion are built into individual curricula; and equally that 
all pupils are in a position to exercise choice within and beyond 
these elements. 

The Role of Subject Departments 

While not suggesting any radical departure from the organisational 
structure of subject departments in secondary schools, the SCX:c 
considers that, rather than teach exclusively in subject terms, 
teachers should increasingly contribute to wider aspects of the 
curriculum. The greater flexibility of such an approach enables 
curriculum planning, nationally and in schools, to be conceived in 
term of courses related to an overall curriculum rationale and the 
needs of pupils rather than in purpiv ?iubject terms. It also assists 
the operation of balance and choice within the negotiated curriculum 
of individual pupils. 

The standard mechanism for ordering and delivering the formal 
curriculum are subject departments, the school timetable, course 
option sheets, classes, sets and individual timetables. These 
mechanism cope well with the traditional subject-based curriculum and, 
through rotational arrangements, are fairly easily adapted to 
accommodate modules and short courses. In the past, however, it has 
proved more difficult to achieve delivery of aspects of the curriculum 
which cross or fall between subject boundaries. In this connection a 
formula is now proposed. 

Delivery of Permeating Elements 

The propose skills and key aspects of personal and social development 
listed previously are expected to permeate the curriculum at a number 
of points and in a variety of ways. 

The SCCC suggests the following three ways of ensuring that, without 
further overcrowding the core, these aspects are experienced by all 
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pupils while allowing some to have wider experience of them if they so 
choose ^ viz: 
a. permeation 

syllabus inserts 
€• specialised courses of study. 

Permeation is considered to be so important as to be the 
responsibility of every teacher at every stage of the primary and 
secondary school. 

Permeation strategies enconpass the process of teaching and learning 
as well as the overt content of a lesson, A glance at the lists on 
page 5 will confirm the importance of all teachers sharing this 
responsibility* Most often and most succesfully the acquisition of 
process skills and key aspects of personal and s^ial development is 
achieved through careful selection of course materials^ illustrations 
and applications incontext and through informal class discussion 
rather than through direct teaching. 

These strategies are commended by the SCCC in its Position Paper in 
Social Education in Scottish Schools and in several other contaxts* 
The process approach is exemplified in every new Standard Grade 
course r and in the supporting course materials now being made 
available to schools* It is not enough merely to make statements of 
commendation » The importance of permeation and process should be 
included in all pre-service and in-service training and reinforced in 
all authority and school staff development programmes. 

Management teams and heads of departments should regularly monitor 
courses, teaching materials and classroom methods to ensure that 
permeation and process are operating effectively. 

Syllabus Ins erts deal with those key aspects of personal and social 
development which have been considered suitable for inclusion in the 
content of established syllabuses at Sl/S2^ in Standard Grade 
syllabuses at S3/S4, or in Higher/Post Higher syllabuses at S5/S6. 
Where this occurs within a cotwnon course at S1/S2, all pupils will 
have experience of those aspects. At the S3/S6 stages pupils will 
encounter only a selection of these aspects through syllabus inserts, 
although permeation should continue. 

Those engaged in designing courses should have regard to the 
desirability of including appropriate inserts. There are obvious 
dangers of overlap which should be carefully monitored by headteachers 
and senior staff but they should not overlook the advantages of some 
degree of overlap for the purpose of reinforcement of pupil 
unde r s t a nd i ng • 

Spec i alised Courses of Stud y are available in many of the themes 
listed by means of SCE full or short courses or NC modules. These 
offer to interested pupils at the S3/S6 stages an oppotunity to 
undertake more detailed and specialised study of these themes leading, 
if they are so inclined^ to further study in the post school sector. 

It is considered that the strategy outlined above provides a means of 
ensuring that process skills and key aspects of personal andsocial 
development are given a firm place within the curricul^un structures of 
secondary schools with opportunities for all pupils to pursue farther 
aspects to a depth appropriate to their particular needs and interests. 
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The strategy ck^s not require or imply the establishment of additional 
subject departments nor^ necessarily, new teaching qualifications • For 
the strategy to be effective , however the approach of subject 
teachers and departments contributing flexibly to wider aspects of the 
curriculum is doubly important. 

The central importance of social education 

It is important to draw from the preceding description of the Scottish 
curriculum the following central points: 

- the concept of a broad and balanced curriculum for all pupils at all 
stag«:s is accepted; 

- that personal development and social education are key ccmiponents of 
that broads balanced curriculum and are detennined by means of a 
number of strategies; permeationr curricular inserts and special 
programmes; 

- there is no prevision for political education in the Scottish system. 
Social education and the primary curriculum 

In primary schools the approach to social education is essentially 
implicit and random but new initiatives aimr^d at providing attainment 
outcomes and targets for each curricular area - language^ mathematics^ 
environmental studies r expressive arts, religious^ social and moral 
education will, to a certain extents change that random character. 
Each of these areas must^ in addition to having the appropiate 
knowledge and ixnderstanding^ skills and attitudes defined, also take 
careful account of a range of cross-curricular issues: 

- special educational needs 

- equal opportunities 

- cultural and ethenic diversity 

- new technologies. 

The intention being that if all curricular guidelinf^s address these 
issues^ as well as the process skills and other aspects of social and 
personal develoEH&ent. the curriculum will be infused with a set of 
values and attitudes that are, in society's terms , "good'** 
Such an approach raises a number of issues* 

Issues for soc ial e du cation 

The remainder of this paper is concerned with a consideration of 
features of recent developments; educational, political and social and 
a reflection on what these might mean for curriculum in terms of 
social education, values and citizenship* 

a. recognises that most secondary schools are likely to continue to be 
organised on a subject department basis, but suggests a more 
flexible role for departments; 

b. suggests a means of ensuring that process skills and key aspects of 
personal and social development, are effectively and appropriately 
available to all pupils; 

c. proposed for each stage (S1/S2. S3/S4. S5/S6) a framework for 
ensuring that principles of balance and breadth, and elements of 
compulsion are built into individual curricula; and equally that 
all pupils are in a position to exercise choice within and beyond 
these elements. 




The Role of Su b ject Dep a rtmen ts 

Mhile not suggesting any radical departure from the organisational 
structure of subject departments in secondary schcK>ls, the S(XX^ 
considers that, rather than teach exclusively in subject terms, 
teachers should increasingly contribute to wider aspects of the 
curriculum. The greater flexibility of such an approach enables 
curriculum planning^ nationally and in schools, to be conceived in 
terms of courses related to an overall curriculum rationale and the 
needs of pupils rather than in purely subject terms. It also assists 
the operation of balance and choice within the negotiated curriculum 
of individual pupils. 

The standard mechanisms for ordering and delivering the formal 
curriculum are subject departments^ the school timetable* course 
option sheets, classes, sets and individual timetables* These 
mechanisms cope well with the traditional subject-based curriculum 
and, through rotational arrangements, are fairly easily adapted to 
acconK>date aK>dules and short courses. In the past, however, it has 
proved more difficult to achieve delivery of aspects of the curriculum 
which cross or fall between subjects boundaries. In this connection a 
formula is now proposed. 

Delive ry of Permeating Elements 

The process skills and key aspects of personal and social development 
listed on pages 5 are expected to permeate the curriculum at a number 
of points and in a variety of ways. 

The SOCC suggests the following three ways of ensuring that, without 
further overcrowding the core, these aspects are experienced by all 
pupils while allowing some to have wider experience of them if they so 
choose, viz: 

a. permeati or* 

b. syllabus inserts 

c. specialised courses of study. 

Permea tion is considered to be so important as to be the 
responsibility of every teacher at every stage of the primary and 
secondary school. 

Permeation strategies encompass the process of teaching and learning 
as well as the overt content of a lesson. A glance at the lists on 
page 5 will confirm the importance of all teachers sharing this 
responsibility. Most often and nK)st successfully the acquisition of 
process skills and key aspects of personal and social development is 
achieved through careful selection of course materials, illustrations 
and applications in context and through informal class discussion 
rather than through direct teaching. 

These strategies are commended by the SCCC in its Position Paper on 
Social Education in Scottish Schools and in several other contexts. 
The process approach is exemplified in every new Standard Grade 
course / and in the supporting course it^terials now being made 
available to schools. It is not enough merely to make statements of 
commendation. The importance of permeation and process should be 
included in all pre-service and in-service training and reinforced in 
all authority and school staff development programmes. 

Management teams and heads of departments should regularly monitor 
courses, teaching materials and classroom methods to ensure that 
permeation and process are operating effectively. 
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Syllabus Inserts deal with those key aspects o£ personal and social 
development which have been considered suitable for inclusion in the 
content of established syllabuses at S1/S2 in Standard Grade 
syllabuses at S3/S4r or in Higher/FH>st Higher syllabuses at 
Where this occurs within a c<MRmon course at Sl/S2r all pupils will 
have experience of those aspects- At the S3/S6 stages pupils will 
encounter only a selection of these aspects through syllabus inserts, 
although permeation should continue. 

Those engaged in designing courses should have regard to the 
desirability of including appropriate inserts. There are obvious 
dangers of overlap which should be carefully monitored by headteachers 
and senior staff but they should not overlook the advantages of some 
degree of overlap for the purpose of reinforcement of pupil 
understanding. 

Special ised Cours es of Study are available in mny of the themes 
listed by means of SCE full or short courses or NC modules. These 
offer to interested pupils at the S3/S6 stages and opportunity to 
undertake more detailed and specialised study of these themes leading, 
if they are so inclined, to further study in the post school sector. 

It is considered that the strategy outlined above provides a means of 
ensuring that process skills and key aspects of personal and social 
development are given a firm place within the curriculum structures af 
secondary schools with opportunities for all pupils to pursue further 
aspects to a depth appropriate to their particular needs and interests. 
The strategy does not require or imply the establishment of additional 
subject departments nor. necessarily, new teaching qualifications. For 
the strategy to be effective, however, the approach of subject 
teachers and departments contributing flexibly to wider aspects of the 
curriculxim is doubly important, 

THE CpITRAL IMPORTANCE OF SOCI AL EDUCATION 

It is important to draw from the preceding description of the Scottish 
curriculum the following central points: 

- the concept of a broad and balanced curriculum for all pupils at all 
stages is accepted; 

- that personal development and social education are key components of 
that broad, balanced curriculum and are determined by means of a 
number of strategies; permeation, curricular inserts and special 
programmes; 

~ there is no provision for political education in the Scottish system. 
Social edu catio n and the primary curriculum 

In Primary schools the approach to social education is essentially 
implicit and random but new initiatives aimed at providing attainment 
outcomes and targets for eai i curricular area - language mathematics, 
environmental studies/ expressive arts^ religious, social and moral 
education will, to a certain extent, change that random character. 
Each of these areas must, in addition to having the appropriate 
knowledge and understanding, skills and attitudes defined, also take 
careful account of a range of cross-cur ricular issues: 
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- special educationaX needs 

- eqiual opportunities 

- cultural and ethnic diversity 

- new technologies. 

The intention being that if all curricular guidelines address these 
issues, as well as the process skills a^^i other aspects of social and 
personal development r the curriculum will be infused with a set of 
values and attitudes that are. in society's terms, ''good". 
Such an approach raises a number of issues. 

Issue s for social education 

The remainder of this paper is concerned with a consideration of 
features of recent developments; educational, political and social and 
a reflection on what might mean for curriculum in terms of social 
education^ values and citizenship. 

"r/ie long-term aims of social education for our children are to 
establish understanding of the way in which our society works and to 
prepare them to participate fully ^ effectively and with confidence as 
responsible adults in that society.^' 

'^Pupils should develop a sense of their own worth and the worth of 
others. They should develop the ability to live independently but 
co-operatively and to value the contribution of others.'^ 

Social Education in Scottish Schools (1984) 

While these statements are ones to which we would all probably 
subscribe, in view of the increasingly pluralistic nature of our 
society^ the difficulties and dangers inherent in any attempt to 
establish a general consensus on values should not be underestimated. 

The im^vement in the United Kingdom and elsewhere to a more centralist 
model of curriculum definition is also worthy of careful consideration 
in terms of the values conveyed implicitly and, perhaps, explicitly 
through the curriculum. 

Teaching is a value-laden activity* This is true and inevitable^ But 
what are the values and attitudes transmitted and how is the way in 
which the curriculum is delivered im^rtant in respect of these? 

There are times when an education system does not need to give too 
much explicit attention to natters such as values; times when there is 
a consensus on democratic, pluralist values. There are other times 
when that consensus is less apparent and then the position of values 
and a clarification of these values needs to be rather more explicitly 
stated. Is is possible to suggest that in Europe today we can see a 
disturbing increase in challenges to democratic values. 
Intolerance and terrorism of various sorts are rarely far from the 
news* This is a time for careful consideration of values, social 
education and the curriculum. 

But, if that proposal is accepted^ we must be careful not to be about 
putting into the hands of ''moral disciplinarians'', of any kind, 
something with which they can browbeat, or worse, those who do not 
agree with them. 
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The issue 

In a European context is it possible to indentify a set of shared 
values that should underpin learning and teaching and yet which 
recognise simultaneously the pluralist nature of our society and its 
absolute comroitroent do denKK:ratic processes? The Council of Europe 
believes that education systems can bring the people of our continent 
closer together and create a sense of European citizenship. It plans 
to develop pan-European syllabuses in,^ among other things^ human 
rights - do the participants in this seminar have a role to play in 
that development? 

WO RKSHOP TASK 

Focu s for workshop 

Participants should agree to focus on the issue of the delivery of 
social education/personal and social develogMnent in the school 
curriculum. 



KEY ISSUE: Which should come first - a set of clearly understood and 
agreed values that are then enshrined in curriculum 
content? 

OR 

A curriculum content /structure that is inspected in order 
to determine the values it transmits? 

Which approach^ or other alternative, is best suited to 
society and the needs of the individual? 



A number of second order questions result fvcm this and might help 
clarify or illuminate responses. 

How does the idea of values/social education in the school curriculum 
relate to: 

- participants own training in this aspect; 

- participants own practice; 

- the reality that daily confronts participants and^ perhaps^ the 
mismatch between the values of the schools and the values of society 
at large; 

- participants personal aspiration and values? 

- consider how^ if values and social personal development are accepted 
as a responsibility of the school system^ these can be efficiently 
delivered; 

- is it possible to identify a set of general "enduring" 
values/principles that would help "render the implicit more 
visible?'*; 

- is it unrealistic, or even irresponsible of schools to view 
themselves as a seg^rate context for values development - should it 
be much nK>re a partnership between school family «^ home and 
community? If so. how is that extended educating canmunity to share 
an understanding of values, social and personal development? 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION ISSUES 



In considering the teaching of values and social education; what are 
the characteristics r principles and requireinents that should underpin 
a social education prograoune 

- in terms of the process of developing positive value systems? 

- in terms of teacher attitudes and behaviours? 

- in terms of students' needs? 

- in terms of parent/family involvement? 
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WORKSHOPS OM VALUES 
GROUP I 

The different teckgrounds and systems from which the symposium 
participants were drawn xmde any simple consideration of values and 
social education related issues difficult* 

In Porttigalr there are problems because of ethnic groups^ social 
classes and intellectual capabilities. This made it difficult for that 
system to address social development issues* 

The American perspective suggested thati* because of a lack of social 
development at home^ the schools have a large ^rt to play in 
providing social education programmes. The en^hasis in such programmes 
tends to be on methodology and learning and teaching strategies; not 
on contents 

The German experience was that the pressures on time to cover 
specified curriculum content made it difficult to find opportunities 
to talk about values. Teaching is R^inly focussed on **getting to the 
end of the course." 

A different picture was painted of the system in Holland. There the 
education system is very liberal and it makes possible many things. 
However^ in fact, the curriculum is still very content -oriented in 
spite of considerable efforts in the form of curriculum and staff 
development to make it otherwise. 

In addressing the question of which values to participants it was 
pointed out that national constitutions usually identified human 
rights as a principle and that from such statements a range of values 
can be adduced, ^part frc»n taking such a constitutional reference 
point, it was thought almost impossible to agree on a set of values to 
which all groups would subscribe. To move to values shared across 
countries would be more problematic. 

The Group I approach to resolving those difficulties was to suggest 
that more attention should be given to value issues in teacher 
education where the focus should be on encouraging student teachers to 
confront the values they promote explicitly and implicitly in their 
teaching. 

GROUP 2 

The group felt that the choice set out in the workshop paper, i*e. 
^'values before content'* or '^content imparted in relation to values**, 
was not in fact a real option. The reality was that curriculum content 
impacted on values at the same time as principles and values 
influenced the selection of content. The determinants of content 
versus values were: 

- the type of school and its internal structures 

- the social background of the pupils 

- the particular curriculum content 

- the attitudes of staff, whether a collatorative approach to 
decision-making was accepted or rather a separatist approach. 
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There were issues ^ however*, that vent beyond content and school ethos 
to the aims of education. Sk)me of these aii^ muld prosoote a set of 
values that transcended controversy* such as matters as; pragroatisnit 
self-realisation, cmi^ensation. 

Within the subjective dimension the teacher could do much to help 
students be activated and develop self-confidence; the teacher as 
facilitator and co-ordinator helping students collaborate and aiding 
autonomous^ student -centred learning. 



4. a. Hdrkshop: Theory axKl practice cm social studies 



By Siegfried George 

The workshop agreed on B<xm condition to be fulfilled by countries to 
enable them to be a member of a coaaiRon Europe. These are: 

1. they should be detoocratic 

2. they should guarantee civil rights 

3. thfcy should share a cramwjn history or be based upon a common 
cultural heritage 

4. they should have a free market econany 

5. they should not be members of the Warsaw Pact system. 

Therefore several concepts of Europe were developed. 

1. The 12 EC members, possibly enlarged by Austria, Norway, Malta and 
Iceland. 

2. The EC plus Eastern European countries like Poland, Hungary, GDR 
and CSSR. This concept would instantly raise the question of German 
reunification. 

3. Western Europe plus a "Finlandisation" of some Eastern European 
countries. 

Another issue was which content would be necessary in "European" 
education and by which methods could this content be best taught? 

Some suggestions for content were: 

- struggle against national stereotypes; 

- creation of a European consciousness and a European citizenship as a 
result; 

- stress on the comn»n historical ties of Europe; 

- creation of a federal Europe respecting the individual traits of the 
member states; 

- knowledge of the institutions of the E.G.; 

- awareness that the rescue of nature is necessary; 

- combination of economy and ecology; 

- integration of foreigners into societies by a multicultural 
education; 

~ development of a social chart on a European scale; 
two foreign languages obligatory for each student; 

- promotion of mutual understanding by exchange programmes (pupils and 
teachers) ; 

- introduction of, in the first place, first summer courses or short 
seminars, ending up with the institution of international schools. 
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4.3. Harkahop: Participation in the d^socratic process 



By Chuck Tampio and Mar/ Jane Turner 

The Close Up Foundation seeks to stimulate responsible participation 
in the democratic process through educational programs in government 
and citizenship. 

The nonprofit Foundation is ccxnmitted to developing new and better 
ways for young people « teachers, and a widening cirle of citizens of 
all ages to gain a practical understanding of how public policy 
affects their lives and how individual and collective efforts affect 
public policy. 

The nonpartisan Close Up Foundation was established in 1970 in the 
belief that civic participation is essential to a responsive 
government and a healthy cormmmity. Our unceasing efforts to help 
citizens of all agesi* abilities, and backgrounds prepare for a 
lifetime of effective citizenship are guided by these principles 

- Every American shares in the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. Close up programs seek to bring all participants to a 
new awareness of their civic rights and the individual's capacity to 
make a difference. 

- Democracy is a dynamic process that requires continual involvement t 
questioning, and dialogue. Close Up programs strive to provide each 
individual with the knowlf:dge and skills necessary to participate 
effectively in the American democratic process. 

- He learn best by doing. Close Up programs employ a hands-on 
methodology in which participants become actively involved in the 
issues 1^ enviroiunentSr and processes of public policy. 

- Civic involvement is a lifelong process. Through its programs^ Close 
Up seeks to ignite a lifelong commitment to active, aware 
citizenship. 

Washington Programs 

With the nation's capital as its classroom, the week-long Close Up 
Washington Program immerses participants in the politics and processes 
of American government. 

In seminars on Capitol Hill, at meetings in foreign embassies, and in 
sessions with members of Congress ^ participants go behind the scenes 
to discover how our government works and to explore current issues 
with leaders and other decisionmakers. 

In the course of the week, participants develop a new understanding of 
their role in American denK)cracy and gain new enthusiasm for active, 
informed civic participation. 

Washington Program for high-school students 

Close Up is for all students. There are no grade point requirements, 
and students of all backgrounds and abilities are encwuraged to 
participat . Each year, iTK>re than 21,000 students explore the nation's 
government with Close Up. 

Washington Program for educators 

Nearly 3,000 educators travel to Washington with their students each 
year. Educators participate in a special program designed to help them 
take new civic knowledge and teaching resources back to their 
classrooms. 



Hashing ton Program for Older Rmeticans 

Close Up has designed this special civic learning program for adults 
aged fifty and over. It is offered in cooperation with the American 
Association of Retired Persons (AARP). 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals has placed the 
Close Up Washington Program on the National Advisory List of Contests 
and Activities for 1988/89. 

C<»nmunity-based Prc ^rains 

Local, regional, state, and international 
Community-based programs take Close Up's firsthand learning 
methodology across the nation to help students and teachers examine 
local governments and regiotial issues. 

Thousands of high-school students, educators, and older Americans in 
canmunitics across the nation -and around the world- take fjart in 
Close Up l<K:al programs each year. 

Through the support of corporate and philantropic sponsors, especially 
RJR Nabisco, Inc., and the David and Lucile Packard Foundation, Close 
Up is able to provide technical and financial assistance to help 
educators plan local programs. 

Program for New Americans 

The New A.T»ericans Program offers tenth- and eleventh-grade students 
who have recently inmigrated to the United States an opportunity tu 
acquire the knowledge, skills, and confidence needed to become active, 
informed citizens. The three-part program begins with civic learning 
activities in local cownunities; extends to a week-long program in 
Washington, D.C. , and culminates in a service project that is 
implemented in the home community. 

Citizen Bee 

The Citizen Bee is a national canpetition that encourages high-school 
stiidents to increase their knowledge of American government, history, 
geography, culture, economics, and current events. It provides an 
incentive for students to become actively involved in social studies, 
and it offers educators a means to reward social studies achievement. 
In 1988, more than 15,000 students in grades nine through twelve 
participated in the national Citizen Bee. 

The Citizen Bee is endorsed by the National Education Association, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the National Association of 
Secretaries of State, the National Association of Attorneys General, 
and the National School Boards Association. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals has placed 
this program on the National Advisory List of Contests and Activities 
for 1988/89. 

Civic Achievement Award Pr ogram 

in H onor of the Office of Speaker of the H ouse of Represen tatives 

The Civic Achievement Award Program is designed to help build a solid 
foundation of civic awareness among students in grades five through 
eight. The program encourages students to strenghten their civic 
knowledge and skills in three ways: by mastering a core body of civic 
knowledge, by completing a research project, and by initiating a civic 
project. 



The Close Up Foundation ^conducts the Civic Achievement Award Program 
in cooperation with the National Association of Elementary School 
Principals. The progreiD is fxinded through an annual appropriation from 
Congress IT administered by the Library of Congress. 

Close Up Television 

Nationally telecast Close Up programs feature key leaders and other 
decisionmakers speaking on current issues and events. These programs, 
highlighted by questions from a studio audience and call-in viewers r 
reach more than 33 million C-SPAM cable network subscribers across the 
United States. Foundation video outreach efforts also include national 
and international teleconferences that link participants in local 
communities with issue experts in Washington*^ D.C.^ via cable 
satellite. 

Grants from The Du Pont Company and RJR Nabisco^ Inc^ support the 
Foundation's television programming. 

Educational Media 

Close Up supplemental textbooks -including Current Issues ^ 
Perspectives: Readings on Contemporary American Governmental and 
International Relations- provide comprehensive insights into American 
governments the political process, and contemporary issues. They are 
used in hundreds of classrooms across the nation. 

Close Up's extensive library of primary source videotapes r available 
to high schools and colleges^ brings today*s leaders directly into the 
nation's classrooms. 

Close Up's educational mission depends on a strong partnership of 
governments corporate r foundation, and individual support. 
The Foundation is privileged to have the support and endorsement of 
the U.S. Congress. Through the Allen J. Ellender Fellowship Fund, 
established by Congress in 1972, Close up is able to reach out to 
students in every part of the nation. This program makes it possible 
for students from low-to moderate-income families and their teachers 
to participate in the Washington Program. 

The Foundation is proud os this congressional mandate and works to 
develop matching funds within the private and philanthropic sector. 
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4*4« WDtkshop: Calabria mia^ as an exaa^la of the European dimensiim 
By Hans Hooghoff ^ Netherlands 



Introduction 

The Social Studies project of the national Institute for Curriculum 
development for lower general and vocational secondary education 
The National Institute for Curricultim Development was established in 
the Netherlands in 1975. At the request of the government, educational 
organizations and schools, about 300 employees work on curricula for 
specific types of education and subject fields. Three levels can be 
distinguished in the institute's so-called model publications: 

1. publications at classroom or lesson level: teaching kits; 

2. publications at school level: school curricula; 

3. piiblicationd at national level: core curricula. 

The project team for Social Studies 

At the request of the Dutch Society of Social Studies Teachers, the 
project team for Social Studies developed subject curricula for lower 
general and vocational secondary education. This was done in close 
cooperation with schools in the following phases: 

1. the development ( 2 schocls) 1981-1983; 

2. the response circle C 9 schools) 1983-1985; 

3. the follow-up circle (40 schools) 1985-1987. 

View on Social Studies 

With experts from teacher training centres and universities, the 
project team wrote the publication "Views on Social Studies general 
frameworks for the subject" (1983) and distributed it nationwide. Many 
parties have subscribed to the general puport of this pviblication. 
Consensus has been achieved* The publication is based on a view of the 
relation between man^ society and education emphasizing the 
individual's ability to make autonomous choices, despite the fact that 
our human behaviour is largely determined by tradition and 
socio-personal circumstances. 

Social and political education 

Social Studies is seen as social and political education, in which the 
development of knowledge and skills is related to the development of 
attitudes • The aim of the subject is: 

to teach pupils to cope critically and creatively with social and 
political phencHBQna and problems on the basis of sound and relevant 
information. 

Social Studies teaching is intended to stimulate pupils te make their 
own choices in their present and future lives. 

At school, this is done by discussing themes chosen from six thematic 
fields: 

1. Upbringing and education; 

2. Living environment; 

3. Labour and leisure; 

4. Technology and society; 

5. State and society; 

6. International relations. 



I Suggestions for the development of a teaching kit for european 
studies 



Introduction 

In this paragraph a brief description is given of suggestions and 
criteria used in developing study courses and lesson series for Social 
Studies. Proposals are put forward for planning and organisation of 
teaching-learning situations. 

In our view: 

- curriculum development is not a linear bu a cyclical process; 

- objectives are formulated as questions for the pupils, which 
encourages the pupils to make their own choices; 

- the selection of subject matter is based on a coherent structure of 
concepts; 

- the organization of lessons and methods are based on a number of 
didactic principles derived from social and developmental psychology 
and from the psychology of learning. 

In recent years this "model" has proved to be of use to teachers 
working in the field of the humanities, provided they have taken part 
in in-service training. 

Construction and content of teaching kit 

In determining the construction an d content of a teaching kit, 
questions can serve as guiding principles: 

1. Why and to what end do we teach European Studies? 

2. What is taught and learned in European Studies lessons? 

3. What methods of teaching and learning are applied? 

4. How are the results evaluated? 



A schematic survey: 
Questions 


Answer formulated in 

aims and questions for the 
the pupils 


1. Why and to what end do we 
teach European Studies? 


2. What is taught and 
learned in European 
Studies lessons? 


concepts and skills 


3, What methods of teaching 
and learning are applied? 


didactic principles and 
suggestions for the lessons 


4, How are the results 
evaluated? 


evaluation 



Why and to what end do we teach European Studies? 

In determining "why" and "to what end**, we distinguish three aspects: 

1. the general aim of the lessons 

2. the questions for the pupils 

3. the objectives of the lessons. 



The general aim of the lessons 

A brief justification is given of the way in which the lessons 
contribute to the aims of the subject field. An indication is given in 
what direction the teaching-learning process is guided. The content of 
the lessons must be circumscribed. On the basis of this general 
description of the lessons^ a subsequent step can be taken (the 
reverse is possible as well!) 

Aims formulated in questions for the pupils 

Throughout the lessons, the emphasis is on the development of a 
personal identity ir by which we mean that we wish to stimulate the 
pupils in formulating answers of their own to social and political 
problems. We cannot simply expect to plant explicit aims into pupils' 
behaviour. This is possible in vocational education,, but is much more 
difficult in general education, unless we aim at a closed society, 
where deviations are not permitted; a society that educates for 
conformity. Nevertheless, we opt for a specification of the general 
aims. In doing so, we have chosen a specification based on questions 
that can be answered by the pupils themselves. This leaves open the 
possibility of a deviation from the familiar patterns of curriculum 
organization. This implies the acceptance that change is possible. 



Objectives specified in terms of pupils' behaviour 
A limited number of behavioural objectives for pupils can be 
specified. In developing aims/objectives through questions for the 
pupils based on pupils' behaviour, we create an implied evaluative 
framework for the lessons. On the one hand, a subjective analysis is 
inwlved: the pupils' own opinions are transferred. The way in which 
both are combined into a coherent strategy provides us with 
information about tl'e degree to which objectives have been achieved. 



What is taught and learned in European Studies lessons? 
Here, two aspects are dinstinguished: 

1. the skills 

2. the concepts that compose subject matter and the content of the 
discussions* 



Skills 

It should not come as a surprise that in Social Studies, we are 
concerned not only with knowledge and insight but also with skills. A 
general definition of skills: 

- the capacity to gain, integrate or internalize and apply information 
(the latter in the broadest sense of the word). 

This definition points towards intellectual activities: 

- reading 

- asking questions 

- listening 

- analysing 

- discovering interrelationships 



distinguishing fact from opinion 
expressing an opinion 
reasoning; 



as well as social activities: 

- discussing 
• cooperating 

- conserving 

- assuming roles 

- defending a point of view 

- organizing action 

- coordinating 
etc., etc. 

Skills are in fact very complex. They embrace both intellectual and 
social aspects. We do not make a distinction here between the 
so-called cognitive^ social and sensorimotor skills. We prefer to use 
the term "skills" and indicate what skill can be exercised explicicy 
within the context of the objectives. 



The concepts that determine selection of subject matter and the 
content of the discussions 

In this section we hope to contribute to an improvement of subject 
content. FurthernK>re, we aim at real intellectual growth of the 
pupils, e.g. by stimulating the formation of concepts. If we wish to 
circumscribe carefully the content of the subject (European Studies), 
we must know Cfor each teaching ki t) wha t conc epts we w ish to transfer 
and their interrej!ationshi£s. Specific facts are subject to rapid 
change and soon become outdated* Both Ausuble and Bnmer have 
indicated that statements of a general nature are more valuable in the 
selection and determination^^of s\ibject matter than facts. We should be 
concerned with clarifying the basis concepts in order to provide 
stibject matter with a firm foundation. At this point, our assumption 
is based on our growing knowledge about the course of cognitive 
processes (in spurts of rapid growth followed by consolidation). It is 
important for subject natter to be in keeping with the way our pupils 
learn and think. In order to achieve thiSi^ we must have a clear 
picture of the structure of concepts underlying the information to be 
transferred. 

This structure can be provided Cfor certain subjects) by a scientific 
discipline, and is hierarchically ordered from concrete features to 
very abstract ideas. Such conceptual structures have more or less the 
shape of a pyramid. By ''concept** we mean that which is understood or 
thought, and as such is invisibly present in the mind: an idea. A 
concept that represents reality can be more or less composite and 
complex. We build concepts through action, imagery and symbolism. By 
dealing with reality directly, we summarize this reality in an image. 
This we transform into abstract symbols. These symbols, of which 
langiiage is the typecase, can combine to form complex and general 
concepts of a high degree of abstraction Through language we can 
exchange thoughts about reality; we can indicate what we have 
xanderstood. This can happen without commitment, without consequences 
for our benaviour. 

Understanding reality can also be expressed in behaviour and action. 

Our problem in teaching is the strong verbal orientation. Mainly by 
means of language, knowlegde and skill are transferred. The higher the 
type of education, the less attention is given to the experience of 
the pupils during uhe learning process, the more pupils are confronted 
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solely with a verbal explanation of very complex and abstract 
concepts. The emphasis is on transferring the meaning of concepts, 
thus neglecting two important aspects of the formation of concepts: 

1. Completely new concepts are always formed on the basis of concrete 
characteristics. This applies equally to adults, 

2. The concept as part of the cognitive structure of an individual is 
formed in a very personal way. It is an individual property 
coloured by emotions and embedded in a very private cc^nitive 
structure (the whole of experiences of an individual resulting in a 
coherent system of ideas regarding reality). 

If, for instance r pupils only get to Jmow the meaning of concepts like 
bias and manipulation through a definition and brief explanation by a 
teacher^ without a deeper familiarization with the concrete features^ 
without regard to the emotional colouring of these concepts r then 
verbalism is encouraged. 

Teaching in which intellectualism receives undue emphasis leads to 
phraseology in discussions or aversion to social and political 
phenomena. To prevent this frOTi happening^ abstract concepts must be 
made to come to life through concrete features. Both subject matter 
and methods play a n^jor and determining role here- 

Wow do we teach and leatn during European Studies lessons? 
In determining the form that can be given to the "^ssons, a number of 
didactic starting points can play a supporting role. These principles 
have been derived from the knowledge gained in sciences such as 
psychology and biologyr for instance about the functioning of the 
human brain, the course of thinking and learning processes, the 
influence people hcxve on each other ^ etc. Application of t^^^ 
principl es in designing l essons c an considerably ijnprovethg quality 
of our t eaching. They sti mulat e the learning of^he^pupils er^^ 
to us^ an d th ey make j earning fun. 

The following summary can be regarded as a checklist in the 
preparation of lessons. Many of these principles the teacher will 
apply as a matter of course, having learned from experience. Others 
can help to shift the emphasis in the lessons^ to choose appropriate 
methods, to hold the attention of the pupils, etc- 

Didactic principles 

As was mentioned earlier on, the didactic principles determine the 
form of the teaching-learning process and indicate in what way the 
pupils* learning can be activated^ kept goin g and directed . 

Children's learning can be encouraged as follows: 

1. Organizing the content of the lessons around a structure of 
concepts. On the basis of very concrete examples, the transfer and 
formation of these (interrelated) concepts is achieved step by 
step. This implies that the teacher must have a clear idea of 
these concepts, since they are what determines the selection of 
subject matter, the discussion in class, the selection of films „ 
slides, articles, etc. The conceptual structure need not be very 
detailed, often a number of basic concepts will do. Again: pupils 
are not expected to merely reproduce definitions, but to really 
form concepts based on concrete features, and thus actually 
integrate the concepts, which can be of use in their approach to 
their social reality and the way they experience this reality. 

2. Structuring and organizing the subject matter properly. The 
teacher uses the concept as a guide in selecting, structuring and 
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organising the subject matter. The subject natter should contain a 
good number of examples that are familiar to the pupils, thus 
nuking complicated concepts intelligible for them* Structuring the 
subject matter can prevent jumping from one topic to another 
during the lesson* It also prevents too hasty and too big strides 
to a high level of abstraction. 

Gearing pupils's expectations to the content of the lessonCs). 
People behave very differently with regard to information. They 
are by no means neutral or passive when confronted with incoming 
information, on the contrary, they pay attention to some aspects 
while ignoring others. 

Moreover, the selected information is reformulated, changed and 
adapted to the individual in complicated ways. The way in which 
information is viewed depends heavily on the circumstances under 
which it is received by or offered to the individual. These 
circumstances can be determined to a certain extent. In other 
words, the attention of the individual can deliberately be focused 
on the most important aspects of the information offered. The 
individual is "set" to the information to be transferred. The 
implication here is that the teacher should clarify what each 
lesson is about in advance. This enhances the effectiveness of the 
learning process. This can be done by presenting the objective of 
each lesson to the class, formulated as a question for the pupils. 
Keeping a logbook may also contribure towards the gearing 
(setting) of the pupils. The teacher can start where he left off 
last time and clarify the connection with the previous lesson (the 
previous pupils* question). 

The above principles apply to every lesson. From the following, a 
selection can be made depending on what is needed in a specific 
situation. 

Giving pupils the opportunity to learn (acquire) completely new 
concepts from concrete to abstract. In this process we recognize 
three phases: 

- we deal with concrete features of the concept, for instance, we 
know how to drive a car, how to jump, we know things through 
action; 

- we discover a similarity between various concrete experiences 
(actions), we can describe this similarity through concrete 
examples (inmges); this is knowing through imagery; 

- then we are able to abstract similarities in our experiences 
into an idea, a concept. We can name this idea. We symbolize. 
For instance, we have classified a number of our experiences, 
based on intrinsic (essential) similarities and we label them 
indoctrination. We are in a position to distinguish this concept 
from other forms of influence. 

In teaching completely new concepts, the learning process in the 
classroom can be organized according to these three phases. 

Stimulating the pupils to do a great deal themselves, to make 
inquiries, do research, solve problems on their own, carry out 
assignments. All this will increase the pu uls* involvement, 
because they aro given the opportunity tc s^in all sort of 
experience. 
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to. VtievB possible, using audiovisual material in an informative way. 
Films r slides^ video productions can be used, accompanied by 
assignments, in such a way that pupils can trace the information 
themselves. Too often audiovisual material is used in an 
illustrative way. 

Pupils are then cons'jmers and explanations are given before or 
after by the teacher. 

?• Encouraging pupils to guess at information- Instant solutions are 
not given, pupils must first try to thirUt of some for themselves. 

8. Stimulating pupils to ask relevrint questions themselves and search 
for answer on their own. 

9. Having pupils compare various information on one and the same 
subject. This can already be achieved by having pupils compare in 
a discussion their own various answers to a question the teacher 
has asked. 

10. Clarifying the subject matter means of contrast. 

11. Giving pupils the opportunity to use their imagination and their 
feelings. In doing so, we recognize and stimulate the personal 
emotional colouring of the concept to be acquired. 

12. Encouraging pupils to make use of their intuition. In doing so we 
prevent a one-sided analytical approach, and give plenty of scope 
to the pupils' inventiveness. Solutions found through intuition 
must be analysed afterwards. 

13. Stimulating pupils in their search of solutions to think both 
divergently and convergent ly. They must not look for one single 
solution first (converging), but for several solutions 
(diverging). This promotes creative thinking. 

14. Having pupils formulate hypotheses and test them. This can only be 
done with older pupils. 

15* By regularly summarizing the subject matter and repeating it in 
various ways. This supports the growth of concepts. Having each 
pupil to keep a logbook of the lessons is a good application of 
this principle. 

Finally, the application of the above principles does not exclude the 
traditional '^chalk and talk'* method of teaching. Used with care, it 
may contribute to a functional and effective teaching-learning 
situation* 



How to judge/ evaluate European Studies lessons? 

In answering this question, it helps to formulate the objectives of 
the lesson(s) as questions for the pupils. In this way, evaluation 
questions also emerge. In evaluating the results, we are not concerned 
with checking the pupils ability to reproduce the subject matter 
offered, but rather with assessing the real intellectual growth 
achieved. To what degree has identifications and application taken 
place? As we mentioned before: questions give direction to the 
teaching-learning process. Part of the answers are given by the 
subject matter- Another part must be found by the pupils themselves. 



They thus discover their own answers to the questions put before them. 
They have grown intellectually if they are able to apply the 
interrelated concepts acquired to new problems. This can only be 
judged in the longer tem. Injudging the short-term results^ we look 
at both the wrong and the right answers* The mistakes made can serve 
as feedback for both the pupils and the teacher. Through mistakes^ the 
pupil can learn to correct himself, independent of the teacher. The 
peoples' mistakes may give the teacher ideas for improving the 
lessons. In addition, this type of feedback can guid'^ the pupils to 
the aims of the lesson series. Some tips for good feedback: 

a. Suggestions should be given how to work^ and not how not to work: 
the latter is demotivating rather than stimulating. 

b. There should never be too much information, and it should leave the 
problem-solving to the pupils themselves. 

c. The feedback should be econonical and fit into the pupils' system 
of activity: action, imagery and symbolism. 

d. Feedback should increase the pupils' independence of the teacher: 
the pupil must learn to correct himself. 

The results of a lesson series can be expressed in various ways: 

- group discussion 

- projects and subsequent discussion 

- lectures 

- an exhibition or part of one 

- an article/essay 

- a panel discussion 

- a written text 

- test paper 

- poster 
etc. etc. 

In cooperation with the pupils, the criteria for evaluation can be 
formulated. Preference is to be given to a diagnostical evaluation. 
What other things should the pupil learn in order to get further in 
his or her development? Where are the gaps. How can these be filled? 

Developing a teaching kit is a *^.yclical process. All the segments of 
such a kit can be placed on a circle. The development process can 
start at any given segment of the circle. Each segment is closely 
related to the others in such a way that taking one leads to the 
other. The segments must be geared to one another. The aim is to 
achieve a consistent and complete lesson plan (study course). 

The development of a lesson plan can begin with the selection on the 
media to be used (a slide series with soundtape, for instance). Prom 
there onwards, all segments can be fit in. This approach has proved to 
be satisfactory in actual practice. It does require a certain amount 
of flexibility of those involved, but creativity is rewarded, and it 
prevents one form becoming bogged down by discussions on aims and 
objectives. 




- conception of and society 

- general aim of Social Studies 

- aim of thematic field 



general aims of 
series of lessons 



questions for 
the pupils 



media 



evalation 




structure 
of concepts 



subject 
matter 



skills 



selected subject 
matter 



I J Calabria, an example of an educational theme 



Justification of the choice of the theme 

In principle, the thematic fie?d International Relations comprises all 
problems and phenomena of an international nature. One of the aims of 
Social Studies is to increase^ deepen and broaden pupils' 
understanding of the world around them. Concepts are taught by means 
of concrete/ familiar phenomena approach is of central importance. 

From their thematic field" International Relations, the subject area 
"poor European regions" was chosen, an example of which was the theme 
♦•Calabria, mia, leave or stay?" Calabria in southern Italy was to 
represent a poor European region. In considering the choice of 
Calabria, it appeared that this region had characteristics which were 
relevant to International Education. For instance, Calabria *s 
backwardness is not an isolated fact: here too, an interdependence 
exists between more and less developed areas ♦ A prominent feature of 
this dependence i.. migration (foreign labour)/ which brings us to such 
topics as cultural minorities. Inevitably: interdependence leads us to 
the question of moral responsibility; to what extent are the question 
of im>ral responsibility: to what extent are the Dutch (also) 
responsible for the situation in Calabria/ which is so much worse than 
our own? 
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What also attracted attention to regional problems in general and 
southern Italy in particular was the establishment of the EEC (1958) «r 
although this remained limited to small circles. The general public is 
still unaware of the existence of southern Italy as a developoment 
area. For over 100 years., southern Italy^ or^^ as it is called in 
Italian, the Mezzogiorno^ has been a region characterized by poverty 
and underdevelopment. In many other respects as well, it is different 
from the Netherlands, 

By means of the subject matter units "leisure** and ''future^r an 
attempt is made to clarify the contrasts between the Netherlands and 
Calabria. The problems inherent in what is old and familiar to the 
pupils in their own environment are easier to spot when set against a 
different way of life. *'Pocket uwney", for instance, is by no means 
taken for granted by young Calabrian^. The standards and values of 
Calabrian teenagers with regard to rnatters like family, work^ leisure*, 
futurer schools etc. are quite different form those of their Dutch 
peers. 

In this lesson series **Calabria'' is not viewed in isolation. Concepts 
are introduced such as migration^ which, as was said before, point 
towards an interdependence existing between the Netherlands and 
southern Italy or Calabria. Southern Italy, including Calabria, 
receives financial support from Italian and European authorities. On 
the other hand, to this day^ thousands of foreign workers have 
supported the industria productivity in western Europe, Undeniably, a 
socio-economic interwovenness exists between western European 
societies, which in the Netherlands has resulted in cultural 
minorities (we call our society multicultural). Particularly the 
latter prompts us to recognize a moral responsibility. 

The lesson series "Calabria mia" is about a society contrasting 
sharply with Dutch society, historically and culturally as well as 
socio-economically. This makes it possible to explain central basic 
concepts such as social determinedness and freedom of choice. By means 
of questions like ''what are leisure and future like in Calabria?" '*by 
what factors are they determined? and "how free are young Calabrians 
in making choices with regard to leisure and future?", insight can be 
gained into social determinedness. An attempt has also been made to 
place the situation in Calabria in an historical perspective, so that 
pupils come to realize that the future is partly determined by choices 
made in the past. This perspective also reveals society's resistance 
to change. 

On the one hand^ there is reality as it now exists, a reality which 
must be taken into account and which imposes limitations. On the other 
hand, young people are still open--minded enough to make their own 
choices, to depart from the beaten track, which will enable them to 
give their future its own colour, meaning and content. 

Besides individual reality, there is also socio-economic and political 
reality. The Netherlands and Italy are both members of the European 
Community. Since 1979, citizens of the EC can, by casting their vote, 
influence Community policy, have a say in matters like labour, income, 
etc. and consequently in the future. The reality of western Europe 
nakes it necessary for young people not only to know about th-* 
diversi^y of societies in Europe, for example to understand and 
appreciate the uniqueness of Calabria, but also to realize that 
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knowledge and understanding can be expressed in a vote. Pointing oat 
the great differences and inequalities in our part of the world, and 
trying to explore their background can lead to insights and attitudes 
which may improve such a situation. 

Ill General survey of the lesson series 
Information for the teacher 



Objectives of the lesson series 

Product goals of the lesson series Calabria mia. 

- The pupils have knowlegde of and insight into the socio-economic 
underdevelopment of Calabria, and can indicate its primary causes 
and effects. 

- The pupils know what options young Calabrians Jiave with regard to 
how they spend their leisure hours and what determined and 
determines these options* 

- The pupils know what options young Calabrians have with regard to 
their future and what determines their choice. 

- The pupils know what choices they can make with regard to leisure 
and what their future opportunities are compared to young people 
their age in Calabria. 

Process goals: skills which are learned and developed through the 
subject matter. 

- Learning to ask relevant questions. 

- Learning to look at and deal with information. 

- Learning to reflect on learning experiences. 

- Learning to discuss and listen. 

- Learning to work together. 
~ Learning to summarize. 

- Learning to carry out assignments in a team. 

- Learning to present information found. 

- Learning to choose a point of view. 

- Learning to argue. 

- Being able to use concepts. 

Objectives of the lesson series, formulated as basic questions for the 
pupils. 

- What disadvantage does Calabria have compared to the Netherlands i. 
and what causes this disadvantage? 

- How can young people in Calabria spend their leisure hours ^ and what 
options are open to them for the future? 

Why? 

Basic concepts: social determination and freedom of choice. 

- How do we spend our leisure hours and what are our future 
opportunities? 

Basic concepts: social determinedness and freedom of choice. 

- What do we think of their way of life? 
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Central problem 



Calabria mia **Leave or stay?" 

Leisure ani future of young people in southern Italy 



Then^tic field 



International relations 



Units of subject matter 



Leisure and future in a 
soc io-economica 1 ly 
disadvantaged situation 



Subject area 



Developing European 
regions 



Basis concepts 



Social determinedness 
Frc'edom of choice 



Structure of concept:* 



Social determinedness 



circumstances 
assigned identity 
a da pt i ng / conf o r m i ng 
role assignment 
limitation 

taking for granted 

routine 

social rules 

t radi t ion , hi story , 

taboos , customs 



Social deteminodness 



Leisure 



disco/going out 

homework 

outwork 

church 

media 

sports 

reading 
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Freedom of choice 



opportunities 

chosen identity 

experimenting 

dissociation from roles 

freedom of thought 

and action 

changing 

inventiveness 

alternatives 

plans for the future, 

distance , independent 

choices 



Freedom of choice 



Future 



higher education 
home 

(un) employment 
schooling 
migration 
marriage 



Note: 

The structure of concepts is an ra^ to the teacher- It is the 
framework into which the subject natter can be fit, offers a means 
of organizing the subject natter* 

Brief description of the lesson series (Units A through D) 



Unit A j 4 lessons 



Introduction 



Basic question: What disadvantage does southern Italy (particularly 

Calabria) have compared to northern Italy? 



By confronting pupils with remarks and experiences of young 
Cambrians, they realize what restrictions Calabrian society imposes. 
A slide ser-es visualizes a niimber of socio--econ<»nic aspects of 
Calabria and leads the pupils towards the central question of the 
lesson series: what choices can be made in Calabria and what 
determines them? Besides the slide series, two pupils' texts give an 
idea of the social differences between northern and southern Italyi^ 
focusing on the situation in the southern Italian region Calabria- 



Unit B I 3 lessons 



Leisure and future of young Calabrians 



Basic question: How n»*n young CZaxabrians spend their leisure hours 

and what options are open to them for the 
future compared to Dutch teenagers? 



:ng use of "true-^to^life'' texts, sniall groups of pupils look for: 
examples of leisure and fuLure in (Calabria; 

- che similarities and differences compared to their own leisure 
activities and future opportunities; 

- a number cf causes underlying the differences found; 

- the causes of these problems. 

In short: the field of tension between social determinedness and 
freedom of choice. In Unit B, the emphasis is on independent work. 
Pupils are taught to look for answers themselves and present them to 
the class. 




CXir chances / their chances 



In the three optional lessons, leisure activities and future 
opportunities of Dutch teenagers can be studied more closely* 
Attention can also be given to the leisure activities and future 
opportunities of the second generation of foreign workers (optional 
lesson 2). Finally, in the last optional lesson the European support 
given to an xinderdeveloped European region (southern Italy) can be 
treated in more detail. 
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Unit D j 3 lesson 


Test 


Basic question: 


What do we know about leisure and future 
opportunities in Calabria, and what do 
these loatters depend on? 



In this final lesson^ a test is to reveal to what extent the learning 
objectives formulated have been attained. The pupils' ability to 
reproduce certain elements of the subject matter and/or apply them is 
tested (production). For this purpose^ they are given a text with 
various sorts of questions, all focusing on the question; should one 
choose to leave or choose to stay? Of course testing can take place on 
other ways or at earlier stage. The questions and assignments 
incorporated in the text of the lesson series are brought together 
once more here. 



CONCLUSION OF THE WKZKSHOP 



1p General 



A. Introduction 



Presentation of a Dutch Project as a contribution to European 
studies - Calabria mia 

Backg round; Calabria as one of the European regions supported 
by an European Coimnission fund. 



Intention: 



Promote understanding and tolerance by the Dutch 
pupils towards other Europeans. 



Realisation: 40 Dutch schools participated 
- comparative studies 

Calabria vs. the Netherlands 
disadvantages of living^ social and 
economic problems^ leisure time 
activities. 



Migration: 



social determinedness 
freedom of choice. 



Points of criticism of such a project - doubts^ bad feelings 
Isn't it patronising/arrogant? 
What is new about such a concept? 

Can the comparison of leisure time activities be a useful 
guideline? 

Why is there so little co-operation, if any? 

How do the Dutch children see it (different social backgrounds)? 
Is it likely to be effective or does it cement prejudices? 
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B. Group Discussion 

1. Why teach Europe and to what end? 

- political realities make it obvious 

- helps to break through nationalism, i.e. feeling of being 
better than the others 

- helps to establish a multicultural society 

- not necessarily a E5uropean society 

- danger of destruction of cultural identity. 



Teachers' Aim 

Fill the concept of European dimension with positive 
connotations in order to prevent politicians from misusing 
Europe as a power pact (supernationality) . 

2. Definition: Who are we? 



Thesis: national political education 

Third World, European education, international 
education. 



3. Contents of European education 

Comparative teaching in all fields (history, geography, 
literary exchanges, material and personal /simulation) . more 
language teaching, teaching training. 



5. APPENDIC^ 
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5.1* In-service Training of Teachers in Bavaria, the focus of the 
Akademie fur Lehrerfortbildw^ at Dillii^^ 

Ludvfig Haring, director of the Academy for In-service Training 

The statements of the Bavarian law on in-service training of teachers 
Article 20 of the law from September 29th 1977 regulating in-service 
training of teachers says: ''In-service training serves the need of 
maintaining the teachers" qualifications acquired for the exercise of 
their profession and of adjusting these qualifications to new 
scientific r economic and professional developments. 
It must be promoted by institutions for in-service training. The 
teachers are obliged to continue their education and to attend 
official in-service training courses*** The scope and contents of 
in-service training are regulated by the Bavarian Ministry of 
Education. '* 

Compulsory/Voluntary in-service training - the actual application 
Compulsory in-s ervice training exists -in conformity with a resolution 
adopted by the Bavarian State Parliament or by order of the Bavarian 
Ministry of Education- for teachers 

- who hold or assume new tasks as supervisors (American school 
superintendants) , headmasters (American principals) or instructors 
in phase II of teacher training (training of student teachers)^ and 
for all trainers in regional and local in-service training 
activities (multipliers); 

- who are obliged to participate by their superiors., the government 
or the Ministry of Education (e.g. in the case of an individual 
teacher who is in obvious need of in-service training - or if 
reform measures have to be put into practice). All addressees for 
compulsory in-service training courses are selected in advance for 
every planning stage. 

Voluntary in-service training 

The Academy in Dillingen tries to offer at least 50% of its capacity 
to the average teacher without any particular functions- The 
application for this type of courses is voluntary. 

Application for in-service courses 

The teachers apply through official channels. In the case of voluntary 
in-service training it is the headmaster who decides whether he can 
release a teacher from his official duties. Training courses are also 
held during school holidays. 

Organization, planning and execution of in-service training in Bavaria 
Total capacity 

The general statistical survey on in-service training of teachers in 
Bavaria sets out that^ on the average ^ every Bavarian teacher 
participates in a two-day training course every year or in a one-week 
continuation class every other year. 

Organizational structure 

Organizationally speaking^ in-servxce training of teachers is divided 
into three fields t 

On a central level in-service training is represented 

- by the Ministry of Education itself (this applies primarily to 
elementary education); 
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- by the Acadenjy for In-service Training of Teachers in Dillingen. 
Including external courses there are some 220 or 250 places for 
participants available in the Academy every week. In addition to 
these there are permanently courses at the Institute for the 
In-service Training of Teachers in Gars, at the Academy for 
Political Education in Tutzing, at the Kerschensteiner Kolleg of the 
"Deutsches Museum" in Munich, at the Academy for Nature Conservation 
in Laufen and, if necessary, also in rented houses (e.g. for courses 
for instructors of student teachers, courses on problems with 
children of linguistic minorities, on educational subjects and tasks 
of topical interest). 

Centra l in- service training provides for 

- all compuisory in-service training courses for school inspectors 
(American school supervisors), headmasters and the other officials 
for special tasks mentioned before; 

- the training of lecturers (= multipliers) who are selected as course 
leaders in regional and local in-service activities to pass on 
pedagogical and organizational reforms in school: these trainers are 
prepared for their tasks at the Academy; 

(For these addressees in-service training is compulsory.) 

- courses for all teachers: at least half of the total capacity is 
reserved for this purpose. (This is imperative for feedback and 
credibility of in-service training with the teachers on the basis!) 

The number of courses at the Academy and the other institutes for 
in-service training is apportioned among the different types of 
schools: 

19% are allotted to grammar schools 
X6% vocational schools 

at middle schools 

40% elementary schools 

5^ schools for handicapped children 

12% topics of general interest for all types of 

schools 

Regional in-service training is conducted 

- by the commissaries of the ministerial school departments as far as 
grammar and middle schools are concerned (on the regional level of 
their administrative districts); 

- by the regional governments as far as elementary and vocational 
schools are concerned (in the case of the latter also because of 
contacts with the industry, business firms and practical training). 

Local in-se rv ice tra ining is only useful in the field of elementary 
education where schools are numerous enough in a given district. It is 
ensured by the individual supervisory school authority in its 
respective administrative district. 

The planning process 

The acquisitio n of^plarfflj,ng_cri ^eria 

The planning criteria for the priority programme -that is a 
pedogogical basic programme for the in-service training of teachers 
valid for the duration ot two years- and the subjects for the 
individual courses result from a diagnosis /f I'i- actual educational 
situatjon and the requirements for school .■ u-.. :her: the 
quantitative and qualitative offers of covv>;vi. :e determined by the 
curricula, the pedagogical situation in a « .subject or in the 
whole field of school education, by the needs ok the individual 



teacher or groups of teachers as establishec^ with the help of 
questionnaires at the Academy for In-service Training, by topical 
issues concerning pupils and adolescents as well as by cultural^ 
political, and social phenomena (e.g* the drug problem., youth sects^ 
children of foreign workers^ a new legal situation, etc.)* 
Moreover anyone who makes proposals as to the improvement with regard 
to contents, subjects and methods of in-service training courses will 
be a welcome interlocutor of the planning and executive authorities. 

The planning of the contents 

The Academy at Dillingen, the central institution for the in-service 
training of teachers since 1971. is responsible for the planning in 
substance of in-service training courses in Bavaria. Its autonomy in 
planning is exercised in close cooperation with the Institute for 
Educational Pedagogics and the other responsible executive bodies of 
(regional) in-service training^ i.e. --in the field of grammar and 
middle schools- after consultation of the responsible commissaries of 
the ministerial school departments as well as of the officials for 
in-service training at the regional governments for the field of 
elementary schools, vocational schools and schools for educationally 
subnormal children. The idea and the purpose of such a wide-spread 
investigation of opinion is to establish -with the help of concerted 
objectives, joint implementation, and mutual assistance and 
supplementation- the greatest possible efficiency and credibility with 
the ''ultimate consumer*'^ the teacher ^ and to ensure an effective 
improvement of the educational quality of the schools. 

Procedures 

There is a coord nating body at the Ministry of Education composed of 
the in-service department heads of the ministerial school departments, 
the institutes for in-^service training of teachers, the State 
Institute for Educational Pedagogics, and the Institute for Didactic 
Research. This committee decides upon the programme, which, after the 
establishment of a draft, is passed by the Academy in an editorial 
meeting, then put into print by the Bavarian Ministry of Education and 
finally distributed in all Bavarian schools* 

Cooperation in practice 

There is a trustful climate of cooperation among all authorities 
concerned with the in-service training of teachers • This is due to the 
comprehensive coordinating measures undertaken by the State Ministry 
via the Academy, Furtherirore it is due to the ever more uniform 
training of multipliers at the Academy, to the fact that a consensus 
has been reached on the factual, professional, didactic necessities 
and the aim of utmost efficiency. Planning and practice are the 
subjects of joint deliberation as well as the discussion of contents 
and of didactic conceptions. Central courses for instructors'* and 
regular talks with all those concerned have proved to be indispensable 
and effective "regulating factors'* of the very differentiated and 
complimentary organizational levels of the in-service training of 
teachers in Bavaria. 

The differentiated system of in-service training rf teachers covers 
the whole country like a network* It tries to achieve an optimal 
compromise between the principles of thorough planning and the 
implications of practical experience, between the objectives set by 
the central authorities and t^a actual demands of school reality 
resulting from different standards of the individual teacher in 
pedagogical and profesEional knowledge as well as in personal 
motivation. A precondition for this optimal compromise is a harmonious 
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cooperation between educational planning, school administration and 
in-service training. Every organizational structure daily wants a 
renewed evaluation of the contents. Only in this way can symptoms of 
encrust ration be avoided. 
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5«2» Program 



Akademie fur Lehrerfortbildung 

8880 Dillixigen a.d. Donau - Kardinal-von--Maldburg-Strasse 6-7 
Telefon 09071/53(0) -130 

Instituut voor Leerplanontwikkeling. Beltstraat 44. NL-7500 CA Enschede 
Course from 17 July to 21 July 1989 

International Symposium: Social Studies and Civic Education in Europe^ 
and in the USA 

Directors of co urse; Director of Social Studies Gerhard Hacker/ 

Secretary Dr. Hans Hooghoff 

Place : Akademie fixr Lehrerfortbildung 

Kardinal-von-Waldburg-Strasse 6-7 
8880 Dillingen a.d« Itonau 



PROGRAM 



Sunday. 16 July 1989 

Monday 17 July 1989 

11,00 a.m. 
12,00 a.m. 
2.00 p.m. 

2.30 p.m. 



3.30 p.m. 
5.30 p.m* 
7.00 p.m. 



Arrival for the European participants 



Arrival for the German participants 
Lxjuich 

Welcomes and introductions 

Ludwig Haring/Gerhard Hacker/Dr. Hans Hoogiioff 

Political education in and about Europe: a 
report of 

- Federal Republic of Germany (Bavaria) 

- Hungary 

- Italy 

- Portugal 

- USA 

Gerhard Hacker/Dr. Hans Hooghoff /participants 

Break 

Supper 

Where you c *9 and what we do: 
in-service training for teachers at Dillingen 
The region of Swabia as a part of Bavaria 
Gerhard Hacker 



Tuesday 18 July 1989 
8.00 a.m. Breakfast 

9.00 a.m.- 5.30 p.m. Workshops "How to promote Europe in the 

classroom?" 



workshop 1: 
workshop 2: 
workshop 3: 

workshop 4: 

5.30 p.m. 
7,00 p.ro* 

Wednesday 19 july 1989 
8.00 a.m« 

9.00 a.m.- 11.00 a.m. 

12.00 a.m. 
2.00 p.m. --8. 00 p.m. 

Thursday 20 July 19B9 
8.00 a.m. 

9.00 a.m. -10. 15 a.m. 
10.15 a.m. 

10.30 a.m. -12. 00 a.m. 



Political participation in practice - an 

extra-curricular activity^ the Close-up JiK>del 

Dr. Mary Jane Turner /Qiarles M. Tampio, Close 

up Foundation, Washington D.C. 

A didactical approach to the Ehiropean dimension 

- guidelines I. proposals^ comparisons 

Dr. Hans HooghoCf 

Theories and didactics of ^litical education: 
what can we learn from each other? 
Prof. Dr. Siegfried George/ 
Justus-Liebig^-Universitat, Giessen 

Social education and values; the Scottish 

system 

Ian M. Barr 

Supper 

Reception given by the mayor of 
Dillingen/Donaur OB 
Hans-Jurgen Weigl 



Breakfast 

Presentation of the results of the workshops 
Gerhard Hacker/Dr. Hans Hooghoff /participants 

Lunch 

Excursion to Neresheim and to the Nordlinger 
Ries: a geological and cultural phenomenon 
Gerhard Hacker, 

Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat/ Munchen 



Breakfast 

The European regionalism - a challenge for 
politics and education 

Prof. Dr. Theo Stammen, Universitat Augsburg 
Break 

Multicultural education - the American 
experiences 

Dr. Mary Jane Turner/Chuck M. Taropio. Close Up 
Foundation^. Washington^ D.C. 



1.00 p.m. Media-wortehop: how to proinote imitual European 

understanding? 

Participants produce audio-visual media: how 

we see each other? 

Technical assistance: Dieter Berg^ 

Puchheim/Helmut Dango, Baldham/Johann Rambeck, 

Munchen 

5.30 p.m. Supper 
6-30 p.m. -8. 30 p,m* Continuation 
Friday 21 J uly 1989 
8.00 a.m. Breakfast 

9.00 a.m. -10*30 a.m. Presentation of the results o£ the 

media-workshops 

10.30 a.m» Break 

11.00 a.m. Final meeting i. course evaluation^ conclusions. 

rec^nmendat ions 

Gerhard Hacker/Dr. Hans Hooghoff 
12.00 a.m. Lunch 



Departure (after Lunch) 



IHB PARTICIPAIITS, 0ILLI1IQ9I, JULY 1989 
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LIST CaF PARnCIFANTS 



Hacker r Gerhard STD 



Hooghoff^ Hans 



Akaderoie £ur Lehrerfortbildung 
8880 DiXIingen/i:k)ndu 
Kardinal-Von-Waldburgstrasse 6 

Instituut voor Leerplanontwikkeling 
Bnschede. Netherlands^ Beltstraat 44, 
Postbus 2041 (053-840840) 



Berg, Dieter RSL 



Dango, Helmut RSL 



George Siegfried 



Staatliche Realschule 

8039 Puchheim Burgenneister-Ertlstrasse 9 

Staatliche Realschule 

8011 Baldham, Neue Poststrasse 6 

Justus -Liebig-Universi tat 
•Fachbereich 03- 
6300 Giessen Haus 3, 
Karl-Glocknerstrasse 21 



Rambeck, Johann RSL 



Babczinskir Johanna L 



Binninger. Dieter L 



Staatliche Realschule 

8044 Untersch'eissheiin Muncher Ring 8 

GS/HS 

8061 Hebertshausen am Weinberg 6 
Sch. F. Lernbeh. 

8402 Neutraubling Schulstrasse 1 



Buettner, Lutz STR 



Ik>ma, Ellen STR 



GY 

8592 Kunsiedel 
Burggraf-Friedrichstrasse 9 

GES-SCH-Ge r e t s r i edgy 
8192 Geretsried 1 
Adalbert-Stif terstrasse 14 



Fischer, Riidiger OSTR 



Fuchs, Marianne OSTR 



Gegerle, Chrisl L 



Benedikl-Stattler-GY 
8493 Koetzting 

Buergermeister^-Dullingerstrasse 23 
GY Alexandrinum 

8630 Coburg Seidmannsdorferstrasse 12 
HS 

8754 Grossostheim 1 Dellweg 10 



Goessl, Rosa L 



GS/HS 

8077 Reichertshofen Roemerstrasse 1 



Goodchild, Christ el OSTR GY 



8504 Stein Faber-Castell^Allee 10 



Hanner^ Erwin L 



GS/HS 

8351 Hohenau Schulstrasse 9 
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Juenglingi. Elisabeth RSL 



BF^/^-Maschbau 

8300 Landshut Marienstrasse 1 



Meier, Josef L GS/HS 

B904 Friedberg Staetzling Schlossberg 6A 

Huecksch-Klein, Brigitte L HS 

8939 Tuerkheim Oberjaegerstrasse 7 

PauU, Peter STD FOS 

8772 Marktheidenfeld Friedenstrasse 44 

Scharfenberg. Liselotte STR STL.RS-Unterpfaf fenh 

8034 Germering Masurenweg 4 

Schuster, Giinther STR Reichsstadt-GY 

8803 Rothenburg 0»0. Tauber 
Dinkelsbuehlerstrasse 

Seuss, Renate L(VA) A-Schweitzer-THS II 

8580 Bayreuth Aeussere Badstrasse 30 

Zeitler, Angelika STR 

<^ 8592 Wunsiedel 

Burggraf-Friedrichstrasse 9 



Barr, Ian M. 



Director Curr, Development and 
Evaluation SCDS 

Glasgow Centre Lyniehurst House 
Jordanhill College of Education 
74 Soutbrae Drive 
Glasgow G13 ISU - Schotland 



Baratta, Franco 



Bognar, Tibor 



Bonstingl, John J. 



CIDI 

President of CIDI of Rome 
Piazza Sonnino 13 
00153 Roma 
Italy 

1066 Budapest 
O^utca 48. fszt 2 
Hungary 

Consultant for social studies 
P.O. Box 810 
Columbia, m 21044 
USA 



Dykshoom, Maria J. 



Stichting Model Europe Inter-Nat io 
Postbus 144 
5260 AC Vught 
The Netherlands 



Lenaerts^ Robert 



Teacher in History 
K.A, Leopoldsburg 
Atheneumstraat 1 
Leopoldsburg 
Belgie 
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Magelhaes, Zita 



President of the Porttxguese Cossmittee 
for Hismn Rights in Edwration 
Rua de Continho de Azevedo 214 
4000 Porto 
Portugal 



Pinzanir Tanini 



CIDI 

National Secretariat 
CIDI - Piazza Sonnino 13 
00153 Roma 
Italy 



Pomba^ Grace Maria 



Member of the Portugese Consnittee for 

Human Rights in Education 

Calcada das Necessidades 5 

1300 Lisboa 

Portugal 



Dyke van*. Hans 



Interstudie 
Postbus 30011 
6503 HN Nijmegen 
The Netherlands 



Tampio Charles M. 



Close Up Foundation 

1235 Jefferson Davis Highway 

Arlington 

Virginia 22202 

USA 



Turner, Mary J. 



Close Up Foundation 

1235 Jefferson Davis Highway 

Arlington 

Virginia 22202 

USA 



